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Style 6-C 
Colt’s Armory 
Size: 14x22” 


Here is a real help to the Printer who sells his product. A press that 
will not only handle short runs advantageously and quickly, but a 
machine for the occasional job of embossing as well. And not only that, 
it may be quickly turned into a die-cutting press for producing die-cut 
letterheads, novelty calling cards, folders, and all the various special 
work of this kind which the progressive and far-reaching printer has 
occasion to figure on. 


Put your short runs of high-grade printing on the COLT’S ARMORY. | 
Attract new customers with embossed and die-cut novelties. No matter 
how large or how small your plant, you need a 6-C COLT’S ARMORY. 


Write for more detailed information or ask to see our representative. 


THOMSON -NATIONAL PRESS CO., Ine. 


1014 Fisher Bldg. 1315 Printing Crafts Bldg. 
Chicago New York City 


Home Office and Factory: Franklin, Mass. | 
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You wouldn’t use 
a press like this 
today ... so why 
use old-fashioned 
rollers? 


--- MODERN PRESSES DEMAND 
MODERN ROLLERS 


‘THE OLD PRESS pictured above is interesting as an 
antique—but it served its usefulness years ago—just as old style ink rollers 
have served theirs. Today—in order to render the utmost in service, meet 
competition and effect economies, modern presses demand modern rollers. 


IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS GRAPHIC ROLLERS 


Here are rollers that are in use throughout Although usable in all positions, Graphic 
America’s most modern printing plants. Rollers are designed primarily for form 
They stand the rigid “light test” for positions on all presses equipped 

ision—and come to you _abso- This book free with Ideal Ductors and Distributors. 
mn true and even. Ideal Typo- Theywill not melt regardless of press 
graphic Rollers won’t shrink, swell speed or weather conditions—and 
or melt under any conditions of have but a minimum of shrinkage. 
service—on any press at any speed. Graphic Rollers may be set, washed 
They are unaffected by cleaning and used like ordinary glue rollers 
fluids. Dark colors wash off quickly, —but without the disadvantages. 


permitting the immediate use of 
yellows or whites. The Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. main- 
Our products are fully protected tainsa complete laboratory ‘and will 
by United States Patents be pleased to co-operate with you. 
Our free book points the way to greater 
printing profits . . . Write for it today 
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(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Rollers 
IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices and Sole Selling Agents Plant No. = “i 
Plant No. 1 THE AULT & WIBORG Co. 22nd St. and 39t Veo 
pagina _s on New York Cincinnati Chicago ee ity 


Branches in all principal cities 
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To be published January 1, 1930. 


The Twentieth Century 


Encyclopedia 
of Printing 


Compiled by 


Martin Heir 
Editor of The Graphic Arts Monthly 


A comprehensive volume containing a 
clean-cut description of every process in 
the graphic arts and the machines used in 
these processes. Detailed discourses on 
punctuation, style, good typography, the 
making of a book, imposition, makeready, 
pressrunning, inks, combination of colors, 
folding, stitching, covering, etc. 


Especially arranged for the student of 
printing in school and shop. 


Price $10 


Advance orders may be filed at once. 


The Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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The Graphic Arts Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the craftsmen of 
these industries (superintendents, foremen and other keymen). 


35,000 copies. distributed this month 


Publication Office, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Telephone Harrison 1560 
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The Importance of Reader Interest 


and Full Coverage 


i PERIODICAL ADVERTISING there are two factors 
overshadowing all others in importance: reader 
interest and coverage. A periodical may be ever so 
good and ever so fine in appearance, if it is not inter- 
esting to the readers or has small coverage it is not 
much of an advertising medium. THEGRAPHIC ARTS 
MontTHLYy has both reader interest and coverage. 
Listen: “Incidentally I want to very genuinely com- 
pliment you on the high quality of your publication, 
not only in its typographic but also in its literary 
standards. While I at first felt inclined to rather 
scoff at the idea that anything worth while could be 
put up in this capsule form, I am quite inclined to 
change my mind.” Listen again: “I have looked over 
THE GrapHic Arts MONTHLY with much interest. 
You are certainly starting out in a splendid manner 
_ and I can see no reason in the world why you should 
not receive the support you so highly deserve.” These 
letters from two well-known printers tell the story. 
They show that our magazine has reader interest 
and is being read. This, coupled with a coverage of 
every printing plant in the country, gives our adver- 
tisers more for their money than they were ever 
given. And they are now beginning to appreciate it. 














Wa IT IS PROBABLE that no 
two people would have just 
the same answer to this question, it is 


fairly evident that there might be 
a general summing up of 


The Average Foreman 


What Can We Expect From Him? 
By Fred W. “Dad” Gage 


very small eggs laid by the diminy. 
tive hens, secured an ostrich egg and 
hung it up in the hen house with, 
placard which read, “Keep your eye 

on this and do the best 





such desirable qualities as 
would make a good aver- 
age foreman—whether of a 
printing establishment or 
almost any other business. 

Yet it is certain at the 
outset that in all probability 
there never lived a foreman 
who was completely and 
satisfactorily the employer’s 
representative and at the 





you can.” 

And I am happy in be 
lieving that the great ma 
jority of foremen are with 
out question doing the very 
best they can for their em- 
ployers, often under very 
difficult and trying condi- 
tions, and as a rule witha 
good degree of success. 

That there would be wide 








same time enjoyed the full 
measure of popularity with 
those under him. Human nature is so 
constituted that there is still vast wis- 
dom in the dictum that “A man can- 
not serve two masters,” and this is 
what a foreman is almost perforce 
obliged to do. 

On the one hand is his employer, 
with very definite ideas as to how 
the foreman should conduct his de- 
partment, while, on the other hand, 
the foreman knows that for efficient 
and satisfactory production he must 
secure and maintain the whole- 
hearted codperation of his men. 

Undertaking, therefore, to list all 
the desirable qualities in a foreman 
seems a rather formidable task, put- 
ting one in mind of the much-quoted 
story of the boy who owned a flock 
of Bantam chickens, observing the 


Fred W. Gage 


difference of opinion as to 
the relative importance of 
the different things that should be ex 
pected of a foreman is only to be ex 
pected, for different situations would 
naturally develop different problems, 
so in listing them here it is not hoped 
that they may be named in the order 
of importance impressing all alike. 
(1) Loyatty. While a_ well 
known and heavily travelled road- 
way is said to be “paved with good 
intentions,” certain it is that many4 
mistake in either judgment or action 
can be condoned if the foreman be 
truly loyal to his employer. This does 
not mean that he must be a “yes mail’ 
but, quite to the contrary, that he 
must have his employer’s interti 
so thoroughly at heart that if necer: 
sary he can point out negative actiol | 
when it seems to him more desirable.’ 
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I have heard many times, and 
expressed in almost identical terms, 
this phrase from an employer’s lips, 
“Loyalty is indeed the ‘pearl of great 
price’ in any employe, and particu- 
larly so in a foreman.” For of 
necessity the foreman is the formal 
ambassador between the employer 
and his workmen, and he must al- 
ways be on watch that even the tone 
of his voice shall not express any 
lack of confidence in his employer or 
the plans and policies which repre- 
sent “the house.” 


True, the employer may not al- 
ways be right, and in his inmost 
heart the foreman may not feel to 
fully endorse every decision made. 
But so long as he is loyal he will 
subordinate his own opinion and 
carry out the expressed wish or pol- 
icy of the employer. 


(2) CRAFTSMANSHIP. No foreman 
can expect to retain the respect of 
his men or the confidence of his 
employer unless he is himself a 
thoroughly trained craftsman. For 
a time he may be able to “bluff it 
through,” but inevitably the truth 
will be known, and the loss of con- 
fidence which will come with ex- 
posure is wellnigh fatal to either 
efficiency or economy in production. 


For it often happens that some of 
his men are in many respects just 
as well or even better fitted for a 
foremanship than is he, and no one 
is quicker to detect a bluffer than 
the well-trained craftsman. Many 
an employer is in blissful ignorance 
of the fact that his foreman leans 
heavily on the judgment and train- 
ing of some one under him in re- 
spect to matters of this sort, but 
eventually detection and discomfiture 





are fairly sure to follow. So, fore. 
men, “know your onions.” 


(3) AGREEABLE PERSONALITY, 
How many times have you heard 
something to this effect, “Yes, he js 
clever enough, but such an old crab 
that no one can get along with him.” 
Everyone will recall plenty of in- 
stances where a disagreeable per- 
sonality has practically ruined what 
might have been a brilliant career, 


By this I would not be understood 
as advocating that a good foreman 
must always be smiling and sun- 
shiny, although if choice must be 
made between that mood and the 
one of the perpetual grouch, there 
can be no doubt as to which would 
have to its credit the best results, 
Firmness, yes, even sternness, may 
at times be absolutely necessary for 
maintenance of that degree of dis- 
cipline which should characterize a 
well-directed working force, but 
even that should be tempered by a 
large measure of understanding and 
of appreciation of the fact that each 
man has a personality of his own. 


In meeting and discussing details 
of work with customers the person- 
ality of the foreman is either a big 
asset or a troublesome liability to 
his employer. The average cus- 
tomer, ignorant of technicalities, is 
apt to expect impossibilities in his 
contacts with the foreman, or to 
make demands which might easily 
disrupt those orderly production 
schedules which are essential to 4 
properly managed plant, and if the 
foreman has the right sort of per- 
sonality, he wiil find an opportunity 
to keep such a customer friendly 
without “turning back somersaults,” 
as someone has expressed it. 
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Southworth 
System 
Humidity 
Control 

and 

Paper Va 
Conditioning \ 


We guarantee: 


the following results by the use of the Simplex Humidifiers and Condi- 
tioners (Southworth System) : 


1. ninety-five per cent perfect commercial register. 
2. to eliminate static electricity. 

3. to eliminate wrinkling on offset presses. 

4. paper will neither curl nor become wavy. 

5. sheets will not crack when folded. 

4 Compartment 
Capacity 
70,050-80,000 
Sheets per 
8 Hours 









The Southworth Machine Company 





Portland, Maine 
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I have in mind a certain plant 
where, as the heads of two quite 
different departments, there are two 
foremen who illustrate this point per- 
fectly. One of them, perhaps be- 
cause of some degree of ill health, 
gives the average customer the im- 
pression that an accession to his 
wishes is a great favor, while the 
other makes friends of even a dis- 
appointed customer. In neither case 
are words the prinicipal factor, but 
rather that almost indefinable some- 
thing which we call “personality,” 
the “aura” of the human being, easily 
felt but mighty difficult to define. 


Naturally under this heading will 
come those other qualities which we 
in everyday talkcharacterize as “tact,” 
“diplomacy,” “smoothness,” and the 
like. In the long run, these various 
attributes are but the more or less 
spontaneous expression of the real 
self that is under the surface, so that 
while it is possible for one to simu- 
late an agreeable personality, it must 
be really possessed to wear well. 


(4) ‘TEacHING Apsiuity. In these 
days of chaotic apprenticeship, of 
ever-increasing specialization, and of 
haphazard training, who will give 
the young man wishing to “learn 
the trade” any consideration if it be 
not the foreman? I know that this 
suggestion will meet with instant 
disapproval from that large propor- 
tion of foremen who are already 
carrying greater burdens of respon- 
sibility than should be theirs, yet 
this merely proves that some mighty 
important things are being crowded 
out by things of far less importance. 

Frankly, I believe that the ideal 
foreman should have a fairly large 
degree of the pedagogic spirit and be 


more than willing to instruct the be. 
ginner in the right way of doing 
things as well as the reason there. 
for. Such an investment in time, 
even on the part of a busy man, is 
more certain of regular dividends 
than any stock that can be bought 
on the hectic markets which these 
past months have brought forth. 


Nor can I imagine anything which 
would more surely cement friendship 
on a firm basis than for a beginner 
to realize that the foreman was giy- 
ing him of his valuable time that 
he might learn the right way to do 
things. Going back pretty nearly half 
a century to the time when I first 
became a “printer’s devil,” there still 
glows in a warm corner of my heart 
a fine, deep appreciation of the pa- 
tient, kindly foreman who wisely 
“looked the other way” when the 
harum-scarum boy just couldn’t resist 
doing some fool thing or another, but 
who was always ready to explain and 
demonstrate, over and over, the right 
way of doing things in the composing 
room and the logical reasons there- 
for. Long ago he went to his eternal 
rest, but his memory is still fragrant 
in the minds of many a man who, like 
myself, looks back on those days and 
wonders how he could have been 
such an unappreciative young idiot! 


(s) A Rear Leaper. No foreman 
can be even 99 44/100 per cent suc 
cessful if he is lacking in leadership. 
This by no means suggests that he 
do things himself (as is an often-dis- 
played weakness of some foremen), 
rather than direct some one else to 
do them, nor that he continually dia 
it into the ears of his men that he is 
the “boss.” If he is a real “boss,” 
qualified in every way to be one, his 
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| SEYBOLD 


builds a Hand Clamp Power Cutter! 





‘ Distinguished for its simplicity and dependabil- 
. ity in operation. 


Differing from the general conception of a Hand 
Clamp Cutter in that it is massive in construc- 
P tion and powerful. 


v- | It will cut easily and accurately a full pile (clamp 
rises 41/4”) of hard paper or cardboard or any 
r material that can be cut with a bevel knife. 
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Designed to satisfy the requirements of plants 
where work does not justify purchase of an 
automatic cutter. 


To be dependable for accurate work and hard 


nan service. 
suc- 


hip. The price is within reach of any one with work 
: he for a power cutter. 
= Let us tell you more about this 


e to splendid machine — write to 


by CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 
033,” Paper Cutters and Bookbinders Machinery 
, his 112 West Harrison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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men will not need to be told of it. 
Rather, there should be an under- 
current of the unspoken feeling that 
would give his men to understand 
that he could keep just a step or two 
ahead of them in any task that was 
to be done, and perhaps do it just 
a bit better and quicker. Such a fore- 
man is not a hard taskmaster, but a 
real inspiration for his men to do 
their best. 


In every establishment there come 
times when a most acute overload 
must be carried for a time—when 
every member of the force must give 
every ounce of available energy, that 
the almost impossible thing may be 
accomplished. At such times the 
foreman who can say “Come on, boys, 
let’s go,” and show the way, is far 
more certain to achieve the desired 
results than the one who sits back 
and says “Go, do this and that.” 


Leadership of the right sort goes 
a long way toward securing that de- 
gree of codperation we term “team 
work” and which the French term 
“esprit du corps,” that marks the thor- 
oughly efficient organization. It does 
not, however, condone the bully nor 
the tyrant. Such a man, if elevated 
to a foremanship, can make life a 
little “hell on wheels” for every per- 
son under him. 


In other words, real leadership 
must be the product of a strong, well- 
balanced character, in which abide 
the qualities making a real man. 


(6) Justice. It might seem self- 
evident that no man should be placed 
in a position of power—his word the 
final one in all sorts of human rela- 
tionships—unless he be a fair and just 
man. Yet we can all remember many 
a time when the injustice and the 





unfairness of a foreman has embj. 
tered a whole day. 


It is not to be expected that a ge. 
ond Solomon would be found in every 
foreman’s chair, neither should ye 
expect to see the little exhibitions of 
petty spite and meanness that so often 
proclaim the foreman as manifestly 
unfair. Such a one will, as a rule 
have a favorite or two, whose shott- 
comings will be covered up and the 
blame, perhaps, shifted onto innocent 
shoulders. A situation of this sort, 
with the intrigues and _ jealousies 
which are sure to accompany it, can 
mean not only a loss of efficiency but 
also an eventual disintegration of the 
entire organization. 


Particularly watchful must be the 
foreman who numbers women— 
young or old—in his staff. Absolute 
impartiality and an apparent total 
blindness to feminine charms or 
blandishments is the only safe course 
for the foreman, for with their keen 
intuition and their disposition t 
criticize each other, women will 
quickly perceive any tendency te 


ward favoritism and it will los 
nothing in the telling. 
(7) Even TEMPERED. The man 


who has a naturally hot temper, ye 
controls it, is worthy of all praise 
Many foremen are in this class, and 
no one can deny that they have many 
active provocations to “boil over’ 
Carelessness, indifference, thickhead- 
edness, slovenly workmanship, it 
ability to grasp simple directions— 
all these things a foreman must metl, 
for he is dealing with the huma 
equation. Yet, if in spite of om 
provocation after another the fort 
man keeps his temper, he will 
a long way toward deserving an 
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securing the respect of those under 
him—men or women. 

Not for one moment would I sug- 
gest that there are not times when 
a foreman must make a very definite 
display of disapproval. Firm discip- 
line is always very necessary—anger, 
never. There is a distinction. 

And I know of nothing that. will 
help keep things moving smoothly so 
surely as a keen sense of humor. See- 
ing the funny side of things has 
saved many an awkward situation 


and cemented many a friendship.’ 
Life need not be made up. of jokes® 
or “wise cracks,” neither should it * 


be lived in a solemn gloom of over- 
whelming seriousness. 

Summing up (and all too well do 
I realize that I have but touched the 
fringes of a big subject), let the fore- 
man who would be great among men 
be humble in his power, strong in 
his knowledge, patient toward the 
weak, ever willing to learn and to 
teach, unimpeachable in his loyalty, 
and a living evidence that even in 
the workroom the Master’s “Golden 
Rule” may be a living, vital force. 


og 
Rotary Photogravure Inks 


We have been asked about the 
composition of the inks used in ro- 
tary gravure printing, their solvents 
and pigments. Answer: Rotary pho- 
togravure inks are made by the 
solution of various gums and syn- 
thetic gums in either naphtha or 
xylol, or a mixture of these two sol- 
vents. The pigments vary, of 
course, to the shade required, just as 
in ordinary printing inks, with the 
exception of certain browns which 
are obtained to a large extent from 
the solution of bitumastic products. 





We Specialize in PRINTERS’ 
Addressing and Mailing 
from aluminum plates on auto- 
matic machines. We do 
no printing. 
Let us know your wants 
ADVANCE ADDRESSING 
& MAILING CO. 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
Telephone Webster 3569 








Save Money 


(1) By eliminating offset. 

(2) By stacking in larger piles. 

(3) By doing away with slipsheeting. 
(4) By saving ink. 


KNAUFFSATT 


will do all this. Let us convince you 
with our list of users. 





Better still; pin this ad to your letter- 
head with $2 for a pound trial order. 
Money refunded if results are not 
satisfactory. 











Let us send you literature on 
Levison Metal Bases and Clamps, 
Stayput Lock and Register Quoin 
which is guaranteed to stay locked 
throughout an entire run, or on 
the Weldon one unit chase. 


Becker Printing Specialties 
208 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 








Office Space 


In the heart of the Printing District of 
Chicago, where the trade is centering 
more and more, and where you can secure 
the best of service in one of the finest 
office buildings. 


Offices of 
Transportation Building 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















Profitable Advertising 


By Agency and Printer Cooperation 
By V. Winfield Challenger 


wo CONTEMPLATING the con- 
struction of a building one 
usually engages an architect to make 
carefully drawn plans and minute 
details of construction be- 
fore he invites the brick- 
layer, the carpenter, the 
plasterer and the plumber 
to start work. All the pre- 
liminary work of planning, 
of drawing, and of costs 
has been thoroughly con- 
sidered and decided on be- 
fore any of the construc- 
tion work is started. Then 
the builder arrives, and 
from the plans and speci- 
fications orders his mate- 
rials and starts his men to 
work in constructing the building in 
accordance with the pre-conceived 
plan. 

In a similar way, most of the im- 
portant advertising campaigns are 
produced by the codperation of the 
agency and the printer. For sake 
of comparison we will liken the 
agency to the architect. He decides 
on the size and structure of the ad- 
vertising matter, makes his plans, 
writes the specifications, and then 
calls in the printer to execute the 
work. No architect could complete 
a building that would be a credit to 
his name without the codperation of 
a good builder, and no advertising 
agency can produce an advertising 
campaign that includes direct-by- 





V. Winfield 
Challenger 


mail material without the aid of the 
printer. 

There is, and rightly so, a very 
close connection between the advertis. 
ing agency and the printer, 
for they are both interested 
in the same product. Theirs 
is not two businesses, but 
one. Their work is in- 
separable. While there is 
some commercial printing 
that printers handle with- 
out the assistance or co- 
Operation of the advertis- 
ing agency, much of the 
advertising printing or 
what is generally known as 
direct-mail matter is cre- 
ated either by an agency 
or in codperation with an agency. 
True, there have been some instances 
known where men in an advertising 
agency have resorted to sharp prac- 
tice in compelling the printer to do 
more than the original specifications 
called for, and in sometimes de- 
manding a rebate because all the 
work produced by the printer was 
not delivered on the minute it was 
promised, or because every sheet in 
the entire run was not perfect. And 
unfortunately printers have not al- 
ways held the advertising agencies 
in the highest regard, believing 
them to be in business only to take 
away the little profit the printer 
could make on his product. Fortu- 
nately, a better understanding now 
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exists on the part of both the printer 
and the agency, and many printers 
and agencies are codperating to pro- 
duce high-class work the same as 
the architect and the builder are 
coéperating to construct magnificent 
buildings. 

Many of the larger printing estab- 
lishments offer a complete service 
which includes everything from the 
planning and writing of direct-mail 
advertising to the production and 
mailing of it. When one of these 
concerns plans a direct-mail cam- 
paign for a national advertiser to 
tie-up with his advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers with national 
distribution, the printer invariably 
consults with the agency that is writ- 
ing the space advertising to get in- 
formation about the aims and pur- 
poses of the copy so that he can in- 
corporate these same ideas in his 
direct-mail pieces. It would be fatal 
to any advertising effort for the 
space advertising to have one idea 
aiming to accomplish a certain goal, 
and the direct-mail and follow-up 
pieces to be written with a different 
idea aiming at a different goal. The 
best results are obtained under this 
method when the agency and the 
printer codperate, and some very 
good “follow-up” material has been 
prepared by printers in this manner. 

There are, however, many pieces 
of printed matter that are issued for 
concerns who have no national ad- 
vertising campaigns. Booklets, fold- 
ers, circulars, and broadsides are is- 
sued by manufacturers of products 
with only a limited or restricted 
market, or whose sales volume is not 
great enough to support a national 
campaign. In such instances, and 
they are legion, the printer who has 





as part of his organization writers 
and artists able to write and plan 
advertising can be of great service 
to this kind of clientele and at the 
same time increase his own volume 
of business. Even with the increase 
in the number of advertising agen- 
cies there is increasing opportunity 
for printers to pick up much profit- 
able business by catering to the class 
of trade that needs a creator as well 
as a producer of printing. 

Direct-by-mail campaigns planned 
by the advertising agency that is 
writing the space advertising ap- 
pearing in newspapers and maga- 
zines is handled in a different man- 
ner. The direct-mail campaign for 
which the agency has written the 
copy, made the layout, completed the 
art work, and in some cases made 
the engravings, is then ready to be 
handed over to the printer. This 
may be done in one of two ways: 
Either the advertising agency hands 
over to its client the copy and lay-. 
out with specifications for size, pa- 
per, engravings, binding, etc., for 
the direct-mail piece and the client 
goes to his own printer with the 
work, or the agency places the con- 
tract with a printer and supervises 
the work for him. Under the first 
plan, the agency does not collect any 
commission on the cost of the print- 
ing either from the printer or from 
his client. He bills his client direct 
for his preparation charges, which 
include copy, dummy, and art work, 
but does not add anything to or ex- 
pect to get anything on the price 
that the printer charges for his 
printing. 

The second method, which is now 
employed by a great many agencies, 
is where the agency assumes full 
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responsibility for all preparation and 
production. In this case, the copy, 
layout, art work, and engravings are 
prepared the same as in the first in- 
stance, but it is handed over to the 
printer by the agency who checks all 
the details incident to the production 
of the job. Where the agency fol- 
lows this method, the work is billed 
to it by the printer, the agency adds 
its commission, and then charges the 
total to his customer. Anyone of the 
above mentioned methods may be 
successful, provided there is a mu- 
tual understanding and a desire on 
the part of both the agency and the 
printer to codperate with each other 
to produce good printing. 

More than ever before there is to- 
day a demand for printing of effi- 
cient and distinctive character. An 
ever-increasing desire for the finer 
things of life coupled with the abil- 
ity of the average man to purchase 
more luxuries, compels advertisers 
who use both space and direct-mail 
advertising to demand an_ even 
higher standard of craftsmanship in 
advertising than we have had here- 
tofore. 

The fact that the general public 
has taken such an interest in color and 
design in everything from kitchen- 
ware to automobiles is proof also of 
their interest in quality printing, and 
they are quick to appreciate any out- 
standing pieces of advertising mat- 
ter that may come to their attention 
from time to time. 

To produce the high quality of 
advertising that is required today to 
sell merchandise in highly competi- 
tive fields, there must continue to 
exist a closer and closer codperation 
between the printer and the adver- 
tising agency. 





Automatic Jogger 


for interleaving 
single sheets 












Carries Our Guarantee 


Tear out this ad and pin to your letterhead 
for descriptive literature. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 











Exceptional Good Opportunity 
to Purchase the Following 
Machinery 


65” Dexter Suction Pile Press Feeder. 
62” Dexter Suction Pile Press Feeder. 
65” Cross Press Feeder. 

62” Cross Press Feeder. 

50” Cross Folder Feeder. 

48” Cross Folder Feeder. 


Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


1GRS 10xi5” Roll Feed Press with Slitter 
Surface Rewinder and Cutting Knife. 

{ No. | Miehle, 39x53, with Spiral Gears and 
Cross Feeder. 

{ Babeock Optimus Press, 36x48”. 

{ Seybold Dayton Three Knife Trimmer. 

{ Seybold Duplex Trimmer. 

{ Dexter Three Fold Parallel Felder, 44x48”, 
with Cross Feeder. 

1 Dexter No. 91 Jobbing Folder, 38x50”. 

{ Dexter No. 189 Jobbing Folder, 28x42”. 

( Hartford Cutiing and Creasing Press, 

” 


41”. 
1 38 Seybold Holyoke Cutter. 


if you are In need of any machines net 
listed above, please advise your require- 
ments, as we are changing machinery all the 
time. Therefore, the chances are, we might 
be able to supply your needs. 


GEORGE R. SWART 


Printing Crafts Buliding 
New Yerk City 


461 8th Ave. 

















The Book of Art Printing 






Detailed Account of Its Production 
By Thomas E. Dunwody 


HEN WE WERE ASKED to write 

WwW an account of how the Book 
of Art Printing was produced, the 
thought immediately entered our 
mind that here in- 
deed was an easy 
and agreeable job. 
Then followed an- 
other thought — but 
what phases of this 
work will appeal 
most to the readers 
of THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS MONTHLY? 
Then our subject did 
not seem so_ easy. 
There is much to say 
about the production 
of this book, but it 
must be said briefly, 
for, in doing the 
book under the exist- 
ing conditions, all 
kinds of printing 
problems arose. A careful study of 
these problems and their solution 
would indeed be an education in 
printing itself. 

First of all, let us say that thou- 
sands of the leaders of printing 
know that the Book of Art Printing 
is a biennial production of the Tech- 
nical Trade School at Pressmen’s 
Home, Tennessee. This book has 
gained international fame, it seems, 
as inquiries concerning it and re- 
quests for copies come from many 
foreign countries and the demands 


THOMAS E. DUNWopy, 
Chairman of 


School Trustees 





for copies are so great from the 
United States and Canada that they 
can not be met. It is not sold, but 
sent complimentary to a select list of 
men engaged in the 
printing, publishing, 
and allied industries. 

The book carries 
advertisements of the 
leading manufactur- 
ing firms selling to 
the printing industry, 
some printing and 
publishing _ houses, 
and many _news- 
papers. <A_ reason- 
able profit is made 
on the advertising 
section; all profit 
goes direct into the 
educational fund of 
the controlling  or- 
ganization, the In- 
ternational Printing 
Pressman and Assistants’ Union, and 
is spent for the sole purpose of de- 
veloping better craftsmanship and 
greater efficiency in the industry. The 
advertisements are printed in from 
one to four colors, generally. The 
last edition carried about one hun- 
dred and eighty pages in the adver- 
tising section. 

The reading matter section was 
made up of the editorial contents of 
the book interspersed with two, 
three, and four-color art subjects, the 
plates of which were donated by 
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©Vour personal sales 
will be strengthened 
with intelligently han- 
died pictures. For thirty 
ears Barnes-Crosby 
illustrations and plates 
have produced results. 


Distance is no barrier to 
our ability to put into 
advertising the selling 
touch that increases dis- 
tribution and profits, 
Write, phone or call. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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some of the country’s leading en- 
gravers. This section consisted of 
ene hundred and sixty-eight pages. 


Around the articles, which inci- 
dentally were gladly contributed by 
many leaders in the printing indus- 
try, a four-color process border was 
run. The reading matter was printed 
over a tint background which made 
five colors in all. The design was 
temperate modernistic in style, to use 
the phrase of the editor of THE 
GrapHic Arts MONTHLY. It is true 
that there was considerable color 
used and the reading matter pages 
were rather elaborate, but the com- 
posite whole was, in the judgment 
of the leading authorities of print- 
ing in all parts of the country, so 
well executed that there were no 
signs of gaudiness about it. Then, 
too, the object of the work must be 
considered by those who prefer sim- 
plicity in their reading matter. The 
book was issued to the industry to 
present evidence of craftsmanship 
and to create a pride of craft in 
those engaged in producing printing. 

In addition to the four-color, three- 
color, and two-color process color 
subjects in the reading matter pages, 
numerous color subjects were scat- 
tered through the advertising section 
of the book. Most of these were 
printed on coated paper; one signa- 
ture was printed on dull coated 
paper. The plates for this signature, 
however, were not made for print- 
ing on either dull or semi-dull coated 
papers, and because of this these 
subjects were somewhat difficult to 
handle. The desirable soft, matt fin- 
ish was obtained and the softness 
characteristic of printing done on 
dull-coated papers was also evident. 





A true impression of the plates as 
compared to printing on _ regular 
coated paper was not obtained, and 
this fact readily asserts itself when a 
comparison is made. 


The statement has recently beep 
made in certain circles that we are 
getting away from letterpress print- 
ing on coated papers, but we fail 
to see this tendency to such extent 
as to convince us that coated papers 
are likely to lose their relative lead- 
ership for halftone and process color 
work. It is more expensive to pro- 
duce such printing on any other kind 
of papers and get results closely ap- 
proaching in quality those possible 
on regular coated papers. 


Producers of process work know 
the difficulties often experienced by 
commercial printing houses in get- 
ting proper results from plates fur- 
nished by different engravers. Pub- 
lishers of magazines are frequently 
confronted with this now that so 
many advertisers have gone to the 
use of colors. Of course, there are 
times when you can not obtain the 
results asked for by several adver- 
tisers through the use of one yellow, 
one red, one black, and one blue. 
Sometimes difficulty is experienced 
even though the same hue and 
chroma of an ink can be used on all 
subjects because of the insistence of 
some that the engraver’s proof be 
followed. There is still much of 
what we term “faking” in pulling 
engraver’s proofs. Very frequently 
the pressman can not carry the same 
amount of color as the engraver 
has, and likewise it is impossible 
for him to work in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as 
the proofer. 
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BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Per- 
fects and Seconds in the World. At all times 
we have bargains in the following lines: 
Blanks—Coated one and two sides. Folding.Enamel—Extra Strong, 
Blotting. the best of its kind. 
Bonds— White and Colors. Litho Label. 


Book Papers—Enamel, M. F., S. cs anyeaaae 
& S.C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, etc., re ~atted 


in White and Colors. Offset Papers. 
Sas iniiie Post Card—Coated and uncoated. 
Bristols—Index and Satin. Railroad Board. 
Card Boards Tough Check. 

——— Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover—Embossing. of every kind and description. 

423 West Ontario St. 33 Chicago, IIl. 


Phone Superior 7252 
Two Branch Offices: 





BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 W. Ontario Street, F. W. Beattie, Mgr. 
Chicago, III. 


Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list every month. 
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In the case of the color inserts in 
the reading matter section of the 
book, it was fortunately not abso- 
lutely necessary that engraver’s 
proofs be followed in every case. It 
was really almost impossible to do 
this because of the extra impressions 
that would be necessary and time 
would not permit of running the 
sheets through the press for these 
extra colors. 


You will remember that around 
every reading page there was a four- 
color process border, and the color 
subjects appearing in this section had 
to be printed at the same time that 
this four-color border was produced. 
This made it necessary for us to 
agree upon four standard colors. 
Without time to proof these various 
plates, furnished by several differ- 
ent engraving houses, in these se- 
lected colors it was essential that 
proper precaution be taken to select 
colors in such a manner as to effect 
a balance between the requirements 
of three and four-color process print- 
ing. In one or two cases this could 
not be done, but as a rule it was 
without any apparent harm to any 
of the subjects. How well this bal- 
ance was obtained can only be judged 
by examining the book itself. 


The Book of Art Printing was 
turned out under conditions such as 
might apply to any well equipped 
commercial printing establishment 
and, in the main, just as good pro- 
duction time was made as is possible 
in a majority of the good printing 
plants in the country. 

The paper used in this section of 
the book was of a good grade, of 
course, but not overly expensive. It 
sells for about fifteen cents a pound 





when bought in small lots. All inks 
were from stock and were made by 
various ink concerns. Yet, there is, 
in many respects, an accuracy of re- 
production, a certain quality that js 
not apparent in general commercial 
color work. This is not due to ex- 
ceptionally high-priced papers, inks, 
or other materials, nor to any waste 
of time or unnecessary delays in the 
pressroom. It is due to careful plan- 
ning, so as to effect a balance in the 
quality of materials and a selection 
of proper procedure in all depart- 
ments, plus that illusive something 
called quality of craftsmanship. 


For instance, it was deemed ad- 
visable to spend a little extra money 
in getting good electrotypes. Some 
of the originals from which these 
electrotypes had been made, had been 
previously used, some were difficult 
to print at best and a few were 
worn. These things could hardly be 
avoided, but they could be compen- 
sated for somewhat by the use of 
exceptionally good electrotypes. We 
don’t give recognition to this fact 
generally in letterpress printing; 
more than any other one thing this 
is the reason why many jobs are 
lost to letterpress printers and go to 
those using competitive processes. 


The reading-matter pages of the 
book were set in fourteen-point lino- 
type Garamond, and we believe that 
these pages present an interesting 
example of the printing quality of 
linotype slugs on coated paper when 
these slugs are properly cast and 
made ready. 


Most of the color subjects were 
produced without the use of any 
hand-cut or mechanical overlays. 
When an overlay was _ necessary, 
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however, the chalk was selected. On 
most forms only a few spots of tis- 
sue were used on a page. Now and 
then it was desirable that certain 
tones be strengthened or relieved, 
and this constituted the main make- 
ready. It is our opinion.that those 
who contend that there is no need 
or no excuse, we might say, for the 
pressman making ready in order to 
add extra strength to some of the 
tones of a halftone cut or a process 
color plate by extra spots are posi- 
tively wrong in their contentions. 


Most advertisements were hand- 
set; around the majority of them were 
borders and rules. An examination 
of the joining of these rules will 
show what is possible even in han- 
dling hundreds of ads if the compos- 
ing room material is kept in good 
condition and perfectly clean. Hav- 
ing this material, the compositor 
must, of course, be careful of the 
justification of his ads, but the big 
job in management in this particular 
case is to keep the material necessary 
for such work on hand at all times. 


Slipsheets were not used in the 
production of the book, but in the 
main electric sheet heaters were. 
Many cases of good color strength 
in inks are to be seen in the book. 
This strength was possible because 
good inks were used under correct 
conditions and without any undue 
alteration upon the part of the press- 
man. Naturally, some minor changes 
in the working qualities of the ink 
were necessary. 


All in all the book shows unusual 
craftsmanship and gives evidence of 
the fact that this quality is being 
developed to a high degree by the 
Technical Trade School. 








A Clean Printing Plant 
is A Profitable Printing Plant 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors-— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
old fashioned bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 
Write 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, I1!. 




















RAPID ROLLER CO. 


DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 
Manufacturer of 


Various Kinds of Printers 
Rollers 


Federal at Twenty-Sixth 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Victory 3100 














The Almost Dying Art 


Of the Graphic Arts Industries 
By Bertel O. Henning 


OME THIRTY YEARS AGO it was said 
S to be dying—it was predicted 
that soon it would be 
dead. Yet, a few tena- 
cious souls have kept the 
spark alive, to the pres- 
ent day, even though it 
be feeble. 

Excellent wood engrav- 
ers were compelled to 
turn to commercial work 
for sustenance. Artists 
such as Wolfe and Quirk 
were among these. Cole alone was 
able to hold continuously to pure art, 
due to the farsightedness of the 
Century Magazine. And what a rich 
heritage he has given to the world! 
A collection of wood engravings, 
519 in all, the like of which will 
never be duplicated. The work of 
a genius of all ages! 

His many wood engravings breathe 
the combined lives and works of the 
master painters of the world cou- 
pled with the rare and inimitable 
art and skill which was peculiarly 
his own. 

Before the death of Wolfe he was 
able to leave 789 wood engravings 
—a prodigious number during a 
lifetime. His work shows rare skill 
and art with his soul and earnest- 
ness expressed throughout the long 
list of blocks. 

With the retirement of Cole and 
the death of Wolfe, only Quirk re- 
mains as a contemporaneous active 


wood engraver of portraits. 


While 


he is chiefly engaged in commercial 





engravings 


work, yet he finds time 
to do an occasional por- 
trait, noted among which 
are blocks of Roosevelt, 
Hoover, Smith, and Lind- 
bergh. 

If the reader is inclined 
to be a collector of prints 
he will be richly re- 
warded by searching for 
proofs or prints of wood 

by American’ master 
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wood engravers. These will enhance 
in value with time. Some will be price- 
less. A guide of Cole’s and Wolfe’s 
works can be obtained through Ralf 





Uff poy a 


Clifton Smith of the United States 
National Museum, Washington. 

Smith has, through great patience 
and research, prepared two books, 
privately printed, The Wood En- 
graving of Timothy Cole and The 
Life and Work of Henry Wolfe. 

Smith has rendered a great service 
to posterity for locating the many 
obscure wood engravings of the mas- 
ters which would have been other- 
wise lost. 


There have been no apprentices to 
take up the masters’ work. Soon the 
tiny flicker will be out. It is hardly 
believable that portrait wood en- 
graving will be re-born. Some at- 
tempts of imitation will be resorted 
to at times. Even now, we see pen 
drawings crudely imitating wood en- 
graving—flattering the major art. 

Therefore, the noble art will be 
but memories and those who are 
wise will begin a collection of prints 
which may be handed down to their 
children as a priceless heritage. 

The illustrations used in this arti- 
cle are reproductions of wood en- 
gravings by Nick Quirk, Chicago. 

$9 


Blotting Paper for Makeready 


In England it is not an uncom- 
mon practice to cut out a sheet of 
blotting paper and place it on the 
cylinder immediately under the 
manila top sheet, especially in the 
printing of second-grade catalogs 
with cheap stock and _ illustrations. 
The method is adopted when time 
will not permit the usual cutting of 
overlays or the use of chalk overlays 
is too expensive; also where forms 
of type matter and cuts preclude the 
use of a sheet of dental rubber. To 
make the best use of blotting paper 
in this connection, it is essential that 
all the makeready necessary to ob- 
tain a level impression be done un- 
derneath the plate, no overlay being 
used.. Any overlay on the cylinder 
or platen would quickly compress 
and be quite lost in the resiliency of 
the blotting paper, thus neutraliz- 
ing the various thicknesses of the 
overlays. It is a good plan to trim 
the blotting paper to the exact size 
of the cut. 








Our Experience Corner 


How to Solve Knotty Production Problems 
By Our Readers 


Corrections on the Press 

When making changes on the 
stone or press, all of us have had 
trouble keeping the line to be 
changed from pieing or falling in 
the stick, causing delay and a frown 
at least. To overcome this trouble, 
take a piece of cast-off two-point rule 
about twenty picas long and bend 
one end up about three or four picas 
and the other end down about six or 
seven picas. Place this rule as bent 
on the stone or press and you have 
a perfect support for your stick, 
with an angle that keeps the line 
from falling down. 

—Ra.LpH N. FOoLks. 


Sed 


Window Cards on Heavy Cardboard 

Some years ago we received or- 
ders for printing large window cards 
in several colors on ten-ply card- 
board, and it was necessary to exe- 
cute the work on a cylinder press. 
When the run was started it was 
found that the sheet was marred as 
it passed under the feedboard just 
before running out on the delivery 
tapes. The only way to prevent this 
was to have _a man stand opposite 
the feeder and raise the board 
slightly so the sheet could pass un- 
der without marring the freshly 
printed impression. It sure was a 
tough job for the feedboard lifter. 

While this was going on, the 
writer noticed that the plungers 


entered the air cylinders at the back 
end of the bed movement of the 
press at about the time the feed- 
board had to be raised. A four- 
inch pump cylinder was secured from 
a plumbing supply house and lo- 
cated on the floor near the gear 
side of the press and connected by 
pipes to the air cylinders. The pis- 
ton rod of the pump cylinder was 
connected with the forward edge of 
the feedboard by way of pulleys 
on the ceiling. 

The result was that when the 
printed sheet was passing under the 
feedboard, the board was gently 
lifted a few inches, and the sheet 
ran out to the jogger without a 
blemish. 

The air from the press enters the 
pump cylinder at the top, forcing 
down the piston. A check valve in 
the pipe line prevents the board 
from dropping down too fast, and 
a small pet cock on the top of the 
pump cylinder allows the air to 
escape, slowly lowering the feed- 
board to its normal position ‘for 
feeding. 

This device was a success from 
the start. When a card job is put on 
the press it is only necessary to 
snap two cables to small eyebolts on 
each end of the feedboard and open 
a valve between the air cylinders on 
the press and the pump cylinder. 
The height of the lift is regulated 
by a turnbuckle above the pump 
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Vertifile Your Cuts 


File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 
Vertical System of Filing 


Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 


Protects Them from Scratching. 


snssnenzrens ee Dust, dirt and corrosion. 


Fire resisting. 


Saves Space 


By the elimination of runs and slides. 
This amounts to a saving of about 4% 
to 4 over the flat drawer systems. 


Modern Equipment 


Made of steel. Well finished, yet 
built for hard enduring service. 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 


Sectional Bookcase Plan 


No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 
Add sections as you need them. 


Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 


Less in cost than a good cut lost. 








Begin now and add sections as you need 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 





This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
square feet of mounted cuts. Occupies Y inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co. 


325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 
Attention of 
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cylinder piston rod, and the duration 
of the lift is regulated by the pet 
cock on the pump cylinder, through 
which the air escapes. 

Narrow leather beiting should be 
used to transmit the motion from the 
pump cylinder up to the ceiling, over 
the pulleys, and down to the eyebolt 
on the feedboard. Ropes wear out. 

—W. W. Morratrt. 
$4 
Striping Paper in the Roll 

A specialty printer recently 
showed me an order for several mil- 
lion coupons in roll form, body to 
be printed in black with stripes of 
red, blue, green, yellow, and a blank 
space for white running up and 
down the coupons. This is how the 
job was produced: 

In a back room he had an old- 
style slitter which had been dis- 
carded. He clamped a smooth board 
between the frame near the slitter 
bar and took off the top row of 
slitters. Directly over this board he 
built up a series of boards with 
four divisions, one over the other. 
On one of these he placed, at reg- 
ular intervals, pens as used on a 
ruling machine. ‘These pens were 
of different lengths, according to 
color. An eighth of an inch was 
allowed in width so that the ink 
would flow freely. In these pens 
were fitted pieces of heavy felt simi- 
lar to that used on the old-style 
felt proof roller. 

Each color board was separated 
from the other with strips of zinc. 
After winding each pen with woolen 
yarn, the scheme was tried out. A 
tension shaft was put upon the ceil- 
ing so as to carry the ruled stock 
far enough to dry before rewinding 
and, adding enough alcohol ‘to the 





ink to insure this point, the slitter 
was slowly started. At first it was 
a little difficult to keep the colors 
clear, but this was soon overcome, 
and when the job was completed 
it ‘was as handsome a job of roll- 
fed work as one may wish to see, 
Every one who has seen it has won- 
dered how it was done. Consider- 
ing the slight expense and the result 
obtained, the scheme may be repeated 
profitably by any printer who may 
have work of the kind to do and a 
hankering to do things out of the 
ordinary. —PAUL HIRTENSTEIN. 
4 
Quadruplicate Order Sheets 

The demand for order sheets in 
sets of from three to six has in- 
creased wonderfully in the last dec- 
ade. When handling this class of 
work not only accurate register, but 
accurate numbering and perforating 
the grain way of the paper must be 
given due consideration. A promi- 
nent printer was given an order for 
thirty thousand books of order sheets, 
four sheets to a set, and a hundred 
sets to each book. As his cylinder 
presses were tied up he was unde- 
cided what to do about the order, 
but his customer insisted that he 
handle it, and he did. Each set con- 
sisted of one white sheet which was 
to be punched; a plain yellow sheet, 
a tissue sheet, and a blue sheet, 
also to be punched. All sheets were 
to be perforated save the tissue sheet. 
How could a job of this kind give a 
profit as printed on platen presses? 
This is how the job was planned 
and executed: 

Four 12 by 18 gordon presses were 
put side by side in a straight line. 
The driving shaft and the pulley 
were removed from all four presses 
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and in their place a single shaft 
twenty feet long was run through 
the four presses and fitted tightly. 
In the center of the shaft a three 
horse-power motor and a split pulley 
giving the right speed were fitted 
together. ‘To each press was then 
attached an ordinary roll-feed at- 
tachment somewhat like the attach- 
ment used for the printing of roll 
labels. On three of these feeders 
punching heads were placed. These 
were interchangeable and could be 
put on any one of the feeders. Di- 
rectly in front of the delivery end 
of the feeders was installed an end- 
less belt for receiving the printed 
stock. This belt moved half the dis- 
tance between the center of the press 
at each impression. At the final de- 
livery end was a receiving table 


_ 








Hair-line 
Register 


The most 
accurate line-up 
table made. 


The straight- 
edges are 
geared to the 
table. 

No wires to 
require 
adjusting. 


Patented 


with a small jogger. The blue stock 
in roll form was put on the first 
press, the tissue on the second, the 
yellow on the third, and the white 
on the fourth or last machine. Num- 
bering heads that ran backwards 
were used. These were so set that 
all four blanks printed at the same 
time bore the same numbers. The 
stitcher was placed at the final re- 
ceiving table. One man and an as- 
sistant ran this battery of presses 
without a hitch in one way or an- 
other; the girl on the stitcher was 
kept busy to keep up with the out- 
put of the presses, and the job was 
delivered on time to the satisfaction 
of the customer. —FRED DouGLas. 
oop 
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Healing a Sick Stitcher 


What to Do in an Emergency 
By Paul G. Gutzeit 


RE STITCHER TROUBLES may be 

divided into three classes, the 

first of which is concerned with the 

machine, the second with the wire, 
and the third with the 


on the stitcher, a minor defect in 
the wire, or the machine and wire 
may not be suited for the job. 
The wire stitchers of today are 
similar. The machine first 





work to be stitched. The 
fundamental principle of 
drawing a piece of wire 
through several thicknesses 
of paper and forming it 
into a staple is universal 
in all machines of this 
kind. 

It is almost impossible 
to determine which is the 
most important factor in the 








draws the wire, then cuts 
it, forms a staple, drives 
it through the material, 
iad clinches the ends. The 
logical procedure in locat- 
ing trouble on the wire 
stitcher is to follow the 
course of a piece of wire 
in its handling. The wire 
must be drawn to the right 
length, otherwise the staple 








making of a perfect stitch. 
Needless to say, the three 
factors must synchronize. One can- 
not get good results, even on a sim- 
ple stitching job, with a stitcher that 
is not in good mechanical condition, 
nor can good work be expected from 
a new machine if the wire and work 
do not correspond. And if the job 
to be stitched is not properly pre- 
pared for stitching, neither will a 
new machine with perfect wire give 
desirable results. Therefore when 
such trouble occurs on the wire 
stitcher, the machine, wire, and job 
should all be examined. Complete 
breakdowns may be avoided by im- 
mediately tracing and_ correcting 
minor difficulties. Unless this is done, 
complications may arise and the 
whole job may suffer from what 
was originally a simple adjustment 





Paul G. Gutzeit 


legs will be uneven. This 
trouble will always be 
found in the wire-feeding mechan- 
ism. If it is a roll tension or 
jam feed, the operator should be 
sure the feed rollers are not slip- 
ping, and that the tension or jam 
is neither too great nor too loose. 
He should make sure that the feed- 
ing rollers touch the wire and that 
the gears which operate the rollers 
are clean and not filled with paper 
lint and dirt. Dirt will keep the 
rollers from meshing properly. The 
surfaces of the rollers should be 
smooth and without grooves. The 
adjustment should also be right and 
with all parts tight, yet work freely. 
The wire tube which guides the 
wire into the stitcher head should 
be free from dirt, paper lint, and 
particles of tin from the wire, and 
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the tube free from the groove which 
eventually wears in all wire tubes. 

Another type of wire feeding mech- 
anism for the wire stitcher is the 
grip push feed. Uneven staple legs 
in this type of feeding mechanism 
may be due to slipping in the wire 
grip. The adjustment of the feed 
must, of course, be set correctly. 
Usually the teeth or rough surfaces 
of the grip feed wear from con- 
stant use and must occasionally be 
replaced. The grip should release 
the wire at the proper time and 
clear the wire as it recedes to grip 
the following piece for the next 
staple. The operator should make 
sure that the wire guides on this 
type of feed are in line with the 
feeding mechanism and the stitcher 
head. Wire tubes on this type of 
feed are not necessary, although 
some makes of machines use small 
tubes which are really guides for 
the wire into the stitcher heads. 
Both straight and curved designs 
are used on grip feeds, and it is 
important that the wire tension on 
this type of feed be right, otherwise 
the wire will buckle when the grip- 
per retards for another stroke. 

It is important that the brake 
should stop the head at the proper 
point after each operation, so as to 
keep the wire-feeding mechanism in 
time with the stitcher head. Also, 
this will assure the machine stop- 
ping when throttle is released so 
that it will not repeat and, perhaps, 
injure the operator. 

After feeding a piece of wire into 
the stitcher head, the next operation 
of the machine is that of cutting the 
wire. The wire cutter on all wire 
stitchers is designed to cut the wire 
off square, which insures its being 


driven straight through the stock. 
This is important and should be 
watched. Should the wire cutter leave 
an edge or cut on a slant, the wire 
will not follow a straight course 
through the stock. The edge will 
cause the wire to buckle so that it 
will not clear the stock, or if it 
should clear the stock entirely, it 
will not come through clean and the 
stitch will not be flat. In fact, it 
will probably open after the clinch- 
ers are released. If the wire is not 
square, or if there is a slant or bevel 
on the end of it, it will not follow 
a straight course through the stock 
and the legs will not be in line 
with the clincher. As a result, when 
the clinchers lift to clinch the wire, 
they will miss the legs or perhaps 
turn either leg to the outside or 
perhaps not turn them at all. 

The wire cutter on the stitching 
machine wears quickly when in con- 
stant use and should be sharpened 
or replaced often. The cutter tube 
which jumps with the cutter blade 
must be ground square or replaced 
when worn. The cutter tube bevels 
the end of the wire; consequently 
the tube must be flush with the cut- 
ter blade to cut the wire properly. 
The operator should also make sure 
that the stroke of the cutter blade 
is sufficient to pierce the wire as it 
lies in the cutter tube. Repeated 
sharpening of the cutter blade will 
eventually shorten the stroke so that 
it will not actually sever the wire 
and this, of course, will cause no 
end of trouble. Care should also 
be taken to see that the wire is 
neither cut off too soon nor too late. 
On some types of machines there is 
no provision for a gripper on the 
anvil to hold the wire after it is 
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cut and the former bar drops simul- 
taneously with the cutter, holding the 
wire in the anvil. If the wire is cut 
off too soon, the cutter will flip out 
of the stitcher head. If too late, it 
will attempt to form a staple before 
the wire is cut off and much grief 
will result. 

Many types of wire stitchers are 
equipped with wire stops which hold 
the wire in place after the feeding 
mechanism supplies the proper 
amount of wire and release after 
the cutter has severed the wire. This 
stop must work in unison with the 
cutter stroke, gripping the wire after 
it is fed into the stitcher head and 
just before the cutter blade severs 
the wire. ‘This wire stop must 
neither grip the wire too soon nor 
release it too late. If it does, trouble 
will result. 

The next operation after the wire 
is fed into the stitcher head and 
cut off is that of forming the staple. 
This staple is formed over what 
is known as an anvil. The anvil 
is located between the legs of the 
former bar and holds the wire in a 
horizontal position until the former 
bar bends downward, the wire pro- 
truding from each end of the anvil, 
thus forming the staple legs. At 
the instant the staple is formed, the 
anvil recedes, leaving the staple in 
the slot in the former bar. The 
supporter or shoe now comes into 
position and entirely encloses the 
wire in the former bar, which is 
carried down to the stock to be 
stitched. The mechanism should be 
adjusted so that the former bar will 
squeeze or compress the stock tightly. 
It is necessary to squeeze the air 
out of the stock, compress it as solid- 
ly as possible without injury to the 








material, and to force the staple legs 
straight down to the clincher. The 
trouble arising from loose stock does 
not affect light stitching. Care 
should be taken not to jam the ma- 
chine nor ruin the stock. The 
strength of the wire and machine 
are never taxed on this class of 
work, therefore the matter of com- 
pression is not so important. How- 
ever, the machine must be set 30 
as to leave a perfectly square, flat, 
and even stitch. 

It is important that the spring 
tension on all shoes or supporters 
be sufficient to hold the wire tightly 
in place so as to prevent the top 
or back of the staple from buckling, 
breaking down, or bulging from un- 
der the driver as it is being forced 
down through the stock. This is 
one of the most frequent sources of 
trouble on the stitching machine. If 
the staple does not enter and clear 
the stock, or if the grooves in the 
former bar are worn so that they 
do not bend the staple legs directly 
downward or at right angles with 
the back of the staple, no end of 
trouble will be experienced. Most 
stitchers are designed so that the 
former bars can be replaced if worn, 
or if it is necessary to use a larger 
or smaller size of wire. It can 
readily be seen that formers which 
are worn or of the wrong size will 
cause trouble; the driver which op- 
erates in connection with the former 
must also be of correct size to cor- 
respond with the groove in the 
former bar. 
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IF YoU ARE a plant executive you 
may have this magazine free for the 
asking. A letter or post card will 
bring it. 
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An Appreciated Tribute 


The Photo-Engravers Bulletin for 
September pays the following tribute to 
our little magazine: “THE GRAPHIC 
ArTs MonruHLy bids fair to be 
a real contribution to the literature 
of the graphic arts, and we suggest 
that all in the photo-engraving in- 
dustry have their names placed on 
its mailing list so as to receive copies 
of this helpful journal.” Thank you, 
comrade! 

THe GrapHic Arts MONTHLY is 
sent free to all executives in graphic 
arts plants. If you want the maga- 
zine from now on, send us your 
name and address. 











Halftones to Pica Measure 


For YEARS there has been a demand 
by at least some printers to have 
their cuts made to pica measure. The 
reason for this demand is that all 
their own measures are made accord- 
ing to the pica em, and that whenever 
a cut is furnished to inch measure- 
ment it has to be justified to fit the 
pica column, which is an extra ex- 
pense. True, they could always have 
their cuts made to pica measure if 
so ordered, but the printers contended 
that the photo-engravers ought to 
make these cuts to pica measurements 
without being requested to do s0 
every time an order for a cut was 
given. Thus the question was open 
to argument and contention. 


But now it’s all over. The Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers Association at 
its thirty-third annual convention in 
San Francisco recently resolved “that 
we adopt the pica system as standard, 
and that we urge its use wherever 
and whenever practical.” 

It all came about by a simple ques- 
tion by delegate DeBouzek from Salt 
Lake City. He wanted to know “to 
what extent the pica measure is used 
in trimming blocks.’”? And he added: 
“We get our orders on inch measure, 
bill them on inch measure, but it 
seems to me we ought to standardize 
our product on a printer’s em meas- 
ure and have them fit into their type 
of measurement.” 

The chairman of the meeting 
agreed. He said: “It’s a point often 
talked about. The thing that struck 
me about it is this: That there isn’t 
a thing handled by the printers that 
isn’t in pica measure: the type, fur- 
niture, etc., and the photo-engraver 
furnishes the thing he uses in his 
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forms in inch measurement. I won- 
der how much trouble the printer is 
caused straightening up his stuff so 
it fits into these measures. That was 
the thought I had, to trim our stuff to 
pica measures, but the practical peo- 
ple of the firm didn’t agree with me, 
and so we have gone on with the rest, 
giving the printers something I know 
causes them a lot of difficulty.” 

There were, of course, voices lifted 
in the other direction. Delegate Mar- 
golis of Los Angeles contended that 
it was the printers’ own fault. “If 
they would send in their orders and 
tell us to trim to pica measurement 
we would get into the habit of do- 
ing so. They are in the habit of 
marking in inches against their own 
volition, perhaps.” And Oscar Kwett 
of Canton added: “At one time we 
gave considerable thought to making 
our product to pica measure. |There 
are some disadvantages. sahice a 
square-finished halftone with a tacked 
margin all around. The printer or- 
ders the plate twenty picas wide and 
you have to put a pica on each side, 
making twenty-two picas, and you 
have to center it. That’s the trouble 
—centering the picture on the block. 
I believe that is one of the reasons 
the practical men didn’t like the idea. 
Our practical men didn’t like the 
idea either; it takes too long to trim 
up to picas. If the printer doesn’t 
have it in the center of the block, 
then he has difficulty to shift it and 
then it isn’t up to pica measurement. 
I can see the printer’s point of view. 
His type is in picas; he puts his 
block in and doesn’t have to add any 
extra furniture. There is consider- 
able work and considerable time on 
the part of the engraver to center th 
plate on the block.” 
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Increased business forced 
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new modern factory with 
every improved type of 
equipment for supplying 
you with the finest product 
that can be made. 
Write for a copy of “‘Sleight’s Gold 
and Silver Bronze Printing Inks.” 
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We have quoted this discussion just 
to show how the viewpoints may 
differ on supposedly simple matters 
of everyday practice. But neverthe- 
less when the resolution came to a 
vote it was adopted unanimously, 
giving to the printer an advantage 
of considerable value. 

Sd 
Our Contributors 


WHEN WE, in the initial issue of 
THe GrRApHic ArTs MONTHLY, made 
the statement that none but solicited 
articles would appear in the maga- 
zine, we were not bluffing; we meant 
every word of it, and we believe 
that our readers will agree that we 
were right. The articles we have 
published in the two preceding is- 
sues have been high-grade in every 
respect and the contributors have 
been men of high attainment and 
great practical experiences. In other 
words, the articles have carried, be- 
side their intrinsic value, the added 
worth of the reputation of their con- 
tributors. Words may be uttered by 
Harry, Dick, and Tom; but they have 
value only so far as they are based 
on experience and sound judgment. 

In this issue we are again offering 
the ideas of mature minds and the 
experiences and knowledge of real 
craftsmen. Not an amateur among 
them. They have all gone through 
the school of the practical printer and 
have graduated with honors. For 
this reason they were assigned the 
topics appearing above their names. 

We asked “Dad” Gage of Battle 
Creek to write us an article setting 
forth what he expected of his fore- 
men. Mr. Gage has been a practical 
printer for nearly half a century; 
he is the president of the Gage Print- 
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ing Company in Battle Creek, where 
they do printing, bookbinding, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, and a lot 
of other things. Besides he has been 
treasurer and vice-president of the 
United Typothetae of America and 
historian of the International Asso- 
ciation of Electrotypers. Thus he is 
well qualified to write on the subject 
assigned him, and he has handled it 
in a masterful manner. We venture 
to make the assertion that it will be 
pointed to as a masterful essay on 
foremanship in days to come. 
Thomas E. Dunwody is the di- 
rector of the Technical Press and the 
training school at Pressmen’s Home, 
Tennessee; he is also editor of The 
American Pressman, Every year the 
school or the Technical Press is pub- 
lishing an Art Book of Printing that 
in past years has gained the admira- 
tion of the world; therefore we asked 
Mr. Dunwody to tell our readers 
about the technical problems encoun- 
tered in the printing of the book. 
His article contains a wealth of in- 
formation for the compositor, the 
pressman, and the photo-engraver, 
and it is written in such a way that 
it will hold their attention from start 
to finish, Mr. Dunwody has con- 
sented.to write a number of other 
articles soon for our magazine. 


V. Winfield Challenger is man- 
ager of the N. W. Ayer & Son print- 
ing department in Philadelphia. He 
has for years been an_ influential 
member of the craftsmen’s clubs, hav- 
ing been president of his home-town 
club and first vice-president of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Up to the time of 
the Toronto convention or a month 
or so before we had expected to see 
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him elected to the presidency of this 
organization; but, like Calvin Cool- 
idge, he did not choose to run—thus 
being the first man to refuse to run 
for president within the history of 
the international craftsmen organiza- 
tion. We asked Mr. Challenger to 
outline for us how agency and printer 
coéperation worked in the produc- 
tion of direct-mail advertising... You 
will be well repaid for giving his 
article a thorough study. 

Bertel O. Henning is an expert on 
stereotyping and electrotyping, lo- 
cated in Chicago; but he is more 
than that: he is a man of high liter- 
ary and artistic attainments, and is 
much interested in the art reproduc- 
ing processes of the printing indus- 
tries; that’s why he was selected to 
write about wood engraving as a 
dying art. You will agree with us 
that he has handled his subject inter- 
estingly and thoroughly. 

J. Gus Liebenow is our associated 
editor assigned to presswork prob- 
lems. When we start our presswork 
deparment Mr. Liebenow will be its 
editor. He is the Chicago. representa- 
tive of the Thompson-National Press 
Company of Franklin, Massachusetts, 
and is a busy man indeed. We there- 
fore consider it a great privilege to 
count Mr. Liebenow among our con- 
tributors. His contribution this month 
covers die-cutting of paper products 
and should instill in the bosom of 
the progressive printer a desire to 
take up this class of work. 

William C. Hollister is the presi- 
dent of a large law-printing concern 
in Chic2g9, the Chicago Lino-Tabler 


System, and the law printers de- - 


partmental of the U. T. A. He is a 
craftsman of high repute as well as 
a master printer of many attainments. 
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His article on the origin and develop- 
ment of modern rule printing should 
prove of much interest. 

“Healing a Sick Stitcher” is the 
problem discussed by Paul G. Gut- 
zeit. Mr. Gutzeit’s vocation is to heal 
sick stitchers and to provide them 
with the wherewithal of life, the 
wire; therefore there is to our knowl- 
edge no one that could handle the 
subject more efficiently. He is an ex- 
pert, and he handles his subject like 
one. If your stitcher is sick, you will 
find the cure in Mr. Gutzeit’s article. 

In the next issue we start a series 
of articles on printing progress based 
on new patents, new discoveries and 
new processes. These articles tell the 
whole story of printing progress in 
tabloid form. 


oe 
Our New Dress 


WE PROMISED LAST MONTH to pro- 
vide a new dress for this issue of 
Tue GraApHic ARTs MonTHLY;; this is 
only partly being done, however. We 
had eleven pages of reading matter 
in type which we could not afford 
to throw away, and as we didn’t 
want to have two kinds of body type 
in the magazine we decided to use 
linotype Caslon for this issue also. 
But we have changed the headings, 
as you will see. They are thirty-six 
and eighteen-point Stellar bold, the 
new sans serif display type of the 
Ludlow Typograph; the third line 
in the headings, or the credit line, is 
fourteen-point Garamond Bold Italic, 
also made by the Ludlow people. All 
these lines were made and furnished 
to us by the printing department of 
the Ludlow Typograph Company. 
Next month we will have an entirely 
new dress for the magazine. 
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610 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. — 
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A Type Face 


For Every Book 
or Catalog 
Need 


We are equipped with 
every facility to give you 
excellent service on book 
or catalog composition. 


We guarantee clean faces, 
and good proofreading; and 
give you the benefit of years 
of experience in linotype, 
monotype and make-up. 


{ Personal Supervision 
by Executives 


Re 


Write for Information 


bd 


MATHEWS 


Typesetting Co. 
626 Federal Street 
Chicago - Illinois 
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Direct Color Photography 

The earliest investigators in the 
science of photography endeavored 
to evolve a system of color photog- 
raphy on paper, says The British 
Printer. Many methods have been 
discovered, but except for those 
which depend on mechanical print- 
ing machines for producing the posi- 
tive prints, no method other than 
the one to be described has stood 
the test of practical commercial 
usage. 

The new method is pure color 
photography in the liberal sense of 
the word, in that the colors are pro- 
duced by light action alone, and the 
resulting prints might well be de- 
scribed as “light paintings.” 

The method is based on a three- 
color theory, which in practice means 
that three negatives are obtained 
of the object to be color photo- 
graphed, each one being a record 
of one of the three primary lights 
being reflected from the object. 

From each of the three negatives, 
the positive image must be obtained 
in a color complementary to the 
primary light to that in which the 
negative was exposed. These colors 
are blue-green, magenta-red, and 
yellow. 

The new negative system can be 
described as a tripack system; it is 
made possible by the extraordinary 
recent advance of the science of 
photographic emulsion making. 

Three tin celluloid films coated 
with a special emulsion are placed 
one behind the other in firm contact 
and arranged to take the place of 
the ordinary film or plate in the 
camera dark slide. For half-watt 
light or flashlight no exterior filter 
is required. 
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The light image falls on the front 
film and goes right through the 
three. The front negative is sensi- 
tive only to blue light, and is so 
colored that no blue light passes be- 
yond it. The second negative is sen- 
sitive to the green and the blue light 
and therefore records only green. 
This second negative is so colored 
that green light is prevented from 
passing through to the third film 
which is panchromatic, that is, sensi- 
tive to all colors; but since the blue 
and green rays have been absorbed 
by the first two films, the red only 
is reached on this last film. 

It has been proved by specto- 
graphic and practical tests that the 
color correction of the pack is 
theoretically correct. 

The speed of the pack to artificial 
light is about 350H&D, or similar to 
that of an “ordinary film.” To day- 
light the speed is somewhat less, 
owing to the different spectral com- 
position of daylight. The speed of 
the pack enables subjects to be taken 
which are quite impossible by the 
old method of separate exposure. 

The new positive method is ab- 
solutely novel and unlike any other 
system of three-color photography. 

Thin sheet cellophane, which is a 
colorless, transparent material, is 
sensitized in three different ways; 
the three resulting materials being 
sensitive to light, changing in color 
to one of the subtractive printing 
colors. 

The method of making a color 
print is to place behind each of the 
color record negatives in a printing 
frame a sheet of the prepared print- 
ing-out material. 

These are then exposed through 
the negative to daylight or artificial 





Watch this space 
next month 
for a picture of 


our new plant 











“WEPSCO” 


Printers Steel Equipment 
Manufactured by 
Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
Blue Island, Ill. 

Sales Office: 

631 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











BARGAINS 


i—5/0 Special Michie Press, bed 46x68”, 
spiral gear drive, Ext. Delvy. DC meter. 

2—5/0 Special Miehles, bed 46x68”, with or 
without Ext. Delvys 

i—No. 4 Miehle Press, bed 29x41”, spiral 
gear drive and rebulit. 

i—No. 2 Miehle Press, bed 35x50”. 

i—2/0 falehte egg te bed 43x56”. 

i—Ne. 3 Whitleck, bed 28x40”, 2-reller. 

(—Premier Press, ‘4-roller, bed 28x41”. 

3—Upham Color Attachments for 5/0’s. 

i—{0xi5 Colt’s Armory Press, rebullit. 

eT Drum Proof Presses. 

tee! Chane. all sizes, chea 

A Folder, Sex5e”" * rebullt. 

i—Cleveland Alr Wheel Pile Feeder fer 
Model B Folder, like new 

!—Continuous Alr Wheel Feeder fer Model 
B Folder, Ittke ., 

2—Sheridan Cutters, 45” and 50” 

6—Power Stitching Pn ay all sizes, vary- 
Ing from %4” to 1%” capacity. 

8—Horlzontal Bundling Machines 

i—Dexter 189 Jobbing Folder, 38x42", lat- 
est Imposition, rebulilt. 

{—Seybold Round Cornering Machine. 

{—{7'” Rounder Backer 

2—National Straight Needler Sewers. 

i—Murphy Sealing Machine, Iike new. 


. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY! 
218 N. Clinton St. Chieago, II. 
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The Excello Proof Press 


A rigid, 
accurate 
machine 
for 
Conserva- 
tive 
Printers 





Here is a proof-press that really does the 
work and keeps down over-head 
Clip this ad, paste on letterhead for infor- 
mation on proof-presses, punching 
machines, smallink mills, gathering 
machines, type-hi gauges, form trucks, 
press seats, stripping machines, extractors. 


EXCELLO MACHINE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Rebuilt Printing 


Machinery 


Cylinder Presses 


1—46x65” Miehle. 

1—43x56” Miehle. 

1—39x53” Miehle. 

1—29x41” 4-Roller Miehle. 

1—30x42” 3-Roller Miehle. 

1—Pony Miehle. 

1—Huber Hodgman, 42x52”. 

1—Scott Press, 45x56”. 

1—No. 43—3-Roller Optimus. 

and other sizes and makes of cylinders. 


All sizes Gordon Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Perforators, Stitchers, and other mis- 
cellaneous printing equipment. 


Parts in stock for C. & P., Colts, Thom- 
son Presses, Reliance Paper Cutters. 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
M.Heumos A.Charleston R.A. Heumos 


410 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO 
Established 1910 











light until an image of suitable depth 
is built up in each tissue. These 
three tissues bearing their colored 
images, are fixed in suitable fixing 
agents and washed in water, and 
are then superposed in register on 
to a piece of white paper and 
mounted together with gelatine. 

It will be observed that no inks, 
pigments or dyes are used, and that 
all the color of the photograph is 
obtained directly by light action. 

The print is made up on the back- 
ing paper, and the three layers of 


‘cellophane have only to be dried to 


produce a color print. 

It is well known that in the mak- 
ing of three-color halftone cuts to 
be used for ink-printed paper, there 
is a method of adequate control 
of color. This is carried out by the 
fine etcher directly on the blocks. 

This method of control is net ap- 
plicable to other methods of three- 
color printing, such as photogravure, 
photo-litho, collotype, etc., in which 
processes little or no work can be 
done on the actual printing surface. 

It is recognized that probably the 
chief disadvantage of these processes 
for three-color printing is the cost 
involved in obtaining proofs to check 
the accuracy and depth of color, and 
expensive machines and_ operators 
are often held up for days whilst 
the printing surfaces are prepared. 

The makers claim that for a com- 
paratively trifling sum as compared 
with the present expensive methods 
of proofing, they can make a print 
by this process from the original 
negatives, which will be an accurate 
indication to the negative retcucher 
of the correctness or otherwise of 
his work. This indicates a source of 
considerable economy. 
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Odd Bookbinding Materials 


One meets from time to time inter- 
esting lists of queer materials which 
have been used in the binding of 
books. The latest such list—con- 
taining some items we do not re- 
member having seen mentioned—oc- 
eurs in the Publishers’ Weekly (New 
York). Mr. Walter Hart Blumen- 
thal, in the course of an article, re- 
calls that at least two publishers 
have put out cookbooks with oil- 
cloth bindings, as appropriate for 
kitthen use. During the American 
civil war, due to lack of materials 
in the South, several books and 
pamphlets were issued with wall- 
paper covers and, indeed, printed on 
wallpaper. One recalls a collection 
of plantation songs entitled “Lyrics 
from Cotton-Land” which was fit- 
tingly bound in a bandanna hand- 
kerchief; likewise a gypsy volume. 
Some years ago an English textile 
manufacturer wrote a book an his 
craft and bound the edition in calico 
of his own making. The range is 
wide, from limp Persian yapp to 
ostrich skin tanned dark brown and 
with darker nodules; from kangaroo 
to crocodile. A Latin copy of the 
“Golden Ass” of Apuleius, dated 
1501, bound in ass’s skin is known. 
One Mary Tofts, who: two centuries 
ago was a mental case, claiming she 
had been confined of rabbits, gave 
rise to several pamphlets which in 
the Duke of Roxburgh’s library were 
bound in rabbit skin. Fantastic 
bindings appeal to some booklovers. 
A noted French collection, dispersed 
at auction in 1874, was rich in 
eccentric covers, including the skins 
of crocodile, mole, seal, civet, lizard, 
rattlesnake, the pelt of the Bengal 





N Bargains 


in Chases 


ODD SIZES 


These chases are brand new, 
electrically welded. Made of 
the highest grade of silver 
bright steel, and are 


Guaranteed for Life 


cr 


POSTER CHASES without cross bar. 
Outside measure 


18% x22%....... each $ 6.60 
IDG X22 crevices ie 6.90 
224X260 2. cee. hs 7.40 
22° X28 ln cesses ~ 8.40 


The above sizes of chases can be fitted with 
3 or 4 pica cross bar at $3.00 each. 


POSTER CHASES with 3 or 4 pica 
cross bar for short way of chase, 


Outside measure 


FA BOR alelcin eters each $12.00 
24. SSO” .ncswdc 7 12.00 
2G Migs! Seles “ 12.40 
ZG MGS OBis 'cciees ie 13.50 
SO Mees 60s es " 13.50 
ya Ge AS 15% ar f 13.50 
QT EEE wk 6 0 8s me 13.00 
OT SW oles “ 13.80 
DS) SAG ccciae< 14.50 
SO XOO cic ews - 14.50 
BO. MAP aicwcwa ™ 14.50 


Above chases can be fitted with a long bar 
3 picas at $4.00 plus above prices. 





Do you need other sizes? Write us. 


SANDBLOM STEEL 
CHASE CO. 


428 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Randolph 2590 
Book Binders’ Supplies 
Interlaken Mills Cloth 
Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors 
Monroe Binders Board 


Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. Sam’! Slade, V.-P. 
Frank J. Dinges, Secy. 








When You Need Equipment 
HOOD-FALCO 


can supply you with late style, rebuilt ma- 
chines, guaranteed to give the same satis- 
faction as new. We offer the following ready 
for immediate delivery: 
—3/0 two-color Miehles, 45x62 bed, with 
Dexter an pile feeders and extension 
deliverie 

i—7/0 Miehie, 51x74 bed. 

2—5/0 Miehles, 46x65 bed. 

4—4/0 Miehles, 46x62 bed, two with Rouse 

lifts and extension deliveries. 

2—2/0 Miehles, 43x36 bed, one with Cross 

feeder and extension delivery. 

i—No. 10 Babcock, 42x55 bed. 

3—No. | Miehles, 39x53 bed. 

4—No. 2 Miehles., 35x50 bed, one with feeder. 

2—No. 3 Miehles, 33x46 bed. 

i—G. 1. Premier, 33x45 bed. 

2—No. 4/3R Miehles. 29x41 bed, one with 

Dexter suction pile feeder. 

2—No. 4/3 Babcocks, 28x41 bed. 

6—Pony Miehles, 26x34 bed. 

Automatic Job Presses, Cutters, Stitchers 
and Miscellaneous Equipment 
Largest Supply to Choose From 

Write, Phone or Wire 
HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 
New York Office—225 Varick Street 

Phone Walker 1554 
Chicago Office—343 S. Dearborn Street 
hone Harrison 5643 
Boston Office—420 Atlantic Avenue 
hone Hancock 3115 











Thermographic 
Materials 


The best of everything used for 
THERMOGRAPHY. 


Prompt service from our offices as 
well as from many agents. 


Write for samples and name of 
nearby agent. 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO. 
110 CHARLTON ST. : NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Branch: 631 S. Dearborn St. 
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tiger, Canadian black wolf, otter, 
and white bear. ‘There was even 
an angling book bound in the shel- 
lacked scaly and shimmering skin of 
a sole. 

General Sir George Napier had a 
work bound in a piece of Charles 
the First’s silk waistcoat. A globe- 
trotter who wore one pair of buck- 
skin breeches in a voyage around the 
world, published his travels and had 
his own copy bound therein. Hunt- 
ing volumes have been covered in 
deer-skin surmounted by a. silver 
stag. Volumes have been encased 
in colored leather mosaics, scraps 
of brocade, figured silk, Venice vel- 
vet, and Japanese leather paper. 

oq 
Black Ink Overprintings 

One and the same black ink used 
for overprinting will give different 
effects according to the different col- 
ors used in the printing below. 
Blackness is more or less modified by 
the brighter colors; therefore to ob- 
tain an exact shade not only the black 
ink must be the same but also the 
ink used for the under color, in quan- 
tity as well as quality, while the 
paper printed on must also be the 
same. By taking care of these re- 
quirements you will secure the dark 
green shade from black on red, the 
violet shade from black on yellow, 
the blue-black tone from black on 
orange, the orange gray from black 
on blue, and so on. 

$- 

THE LAST TYPOTHETAE CONVENTION 
discussed a number of production 
problems of much interest. We had 
a report prepared for this issue but 
it was crowded out by other matter. 
It will come in the next issue. 
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MakeYour Typesetting Machines 
100% Productive 


with the following equipment: 


This Superior Electric Pot 


will end all your troubles. It is guaranteed 
never to burn out. It is accurate in its op- 
eration and consumes two-thirds less current. 
Complete for installation. 





This Superior 
Positive Assembler 


eliminates all trans- 

. positions, only $10. 
Complete with matrix delivery bolt. 
No drilling. Fits all models of lino- 
types or intertypes. Sent on 10 day 
free trial. Your transpositions cost 
you $10 a week at least. 


New Magazines ; $150 

Split Size . ; : $110 
Guaranteed to function perfectly on Models 5, 8, 
14, 25 and 26 linotypes. 


One-third down, balance 10 months. 
Order now—you need them. 























Twelve magazines stored in 24 inches floor space. 
No chance to damage the magazines. 


Covered—keeping out dust and dirt. Made of 
steel throughout. Only $100.00. 


MOTORS—New or used motors with controls, 
complete. Write for our prices. 





Superior Linotype Sales & Serv. Bureau 
Typesetting Machine Engineers 
631 S. Dearborn St. . CHICAGO 


We can supply you with new as well as rebuilt typesetting machines and equipment at a 
real saving. Tell us what you need and we will quote you. 


























Die-Cut Paper Products 


And the Method Used to Produce Them 
By J. Gus Liebenow 


TT: AVERAGE PRINTER’S complaint 
is competition. Yet Mr. Aver- 
age Printer continues to operate by 
the old established lines of following 
copy and permitting his 
customer to buy printing. 
The successful printer sells 
his product by advancing 
new ideas and innovations. 
Something different is of 
interest to all of us. Why 
shouldn’t something differ- 
ent be of interest to Mr. 
Average Printer’s  custo- 
mer? Why shouldn’t it be 
of interest to the people this 





can become eyecatchers by a simple 
cutting rule of irregular line. A 
piece printed and die-cut on an in- 
expensive stock can attract more at- 
tention than an average job 
on an expensive stock. 
Die cutting can be done 
in any first class printing 
office. It is not necessary 
to add any expensive equip- 
ment, nor is it necessary to 
employ specialized labor. 
In most cases the printer’s 
heavier platen presses are 
so constructed that they 
lend themselves to _ this 





OG 





customer is attempting to 
interest in his message? 
Illustrations, color, trick folds, 
modernistic type faces and _ their 
treatment, all attract attention; some 
passing, some retentive. These fea- 
tures are of merit in many classes of 
direct advertising. However, much 
of it has sunk to a level that can 
be considered common and ordinary. 
None but pieces of exceptional merit 
backed by a new idea can attract the 
jaded eye. It is so often the case 
that the piece of exceptional merit 
runs so high to produce that the cost 
discourages the customer in the em- 
ployment of a series of pieces for 
a campaign. Many ordinary pieces 
can be raised from the common to 
the meritorious by employing a cut- 
out in combination with a fold. Many 
pieces planned for straight-line work 


J. Gus Liebenow 


work which is no greater 
strain on the machine than 
the printing of heavy solids on cover 
stocks. One make of large platen 
presses is so designed by the manv- 
facturer that it is recommended for 
die-cutting as well as the finest print- 
ing. The platen of this press is 
equipped with two hardened steel 
plates one-eighth inch thick. One 
plate is employed for printing and 
the other for die-cutting and em- 
bossing. Cutting against a sheet of 
brass, copper, or zinc is not con- 
ducive to a sharp clean cut. This 
practice also tends to the wear of 
the die just as a soft packing acts 
toward wear of type and plates. 
How about making dies, asks Mr. 
Printer. Simple shapes can be made 
in his own composing room with 
just the addition of a steel rule 
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[ Here Is Your Xmas Gift 


FOR YOUR GOOD CUSTOMERS 
(Your Name in Gold on Each) 
BripcE Set DE LUXE 


This resembles a handsome book 
and contains two decks of fine 
quality gold edge playing cards, 
with specially designed score 
book and trump indicating 
bridge pencil. The cover is made 
of specially grained Leatherode, 
available in five colors, and the 
entire set is made of the finest 
materials in the expert Spinner 
manner. 



















































Humor Door 


With removable humidifier and 
ash tray. This is an apparently 
De Luxe edition book, yet when 
the cover is raised, you find a 
practical humidor with a com- 
partment to hold at least 10 or 
12 good size cigars and a smaller 
compartment with a removable 
ash tray. The removable humid- 
ifier keeps cigars always fresh. 








SMOKE AND ASHES 


With removable ash tray has an 
unusual appeal, having every 
appearance of a handsomely 
bound book. When the cover is 
raised you will find a practical 
cigarette container, match and 
ash tray. The book shaped cover 
is beautifully grained and deco- 
. rated with border and title in 
V hex two-tone effect, 





Write for literature and prices 


PHILIP V. SPINNER & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS 
Designers of 
Smoke and Ashes, Humor Door, Photo Library, Bridge Sets 
Manufacturers of 
Spinner Master Craftsmen Covers for Magazines, Telephone Books and Specialties 


Telephone Harrison 0876 732 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Courtesy of Grier Press, Incorporated, Chicago 


Steel rule cutting die as seen from the top 
or cutting edge. The small pieces of cork 
hold the sheet before and after the blade 
contacts with the printed card. 
bender and steel rule cutter. These 
machines costing less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars for both, 
steel cutting rule costing less than 
brass rule, and a little adaptability 
are sufficient equipment for the mak- 
ing of many subjects. For more de- 
tailed dies there is no more reason 
for the printer making these than there 
is for his making his own engravings 
or electrotypes. In every large city 
there are steel-rule diemakers who 
make dies for the trade. These organi- 
zations are as highly developed as 
any fine printing plant. 

Familiarity with general practices 
and customs of the graphic arts make 
it possible for these organizations to 
give the printer the most intelligent 
codperation. The printers’ language 
is theirs also. Ordering a die is 





Steel rule cutting die as seen from the bot- 
tom. The steel rule extends through the 
laminated wood block contacting with the 
bed of the printing press. 
simpler than ordering a set of plates. 
Just a sample printed sheet, and the 
die is returned to you all ready for 
the press and in less time than it 
takes to have plates made. Dies can 
also be made from engravers’ proofs 
before printing operations begin, or 
while the job is being printed, which 
insures no waiting for the die. 

In smaller cities the printer will 
find that the local folding box manu- 
facturer can render this service. The 
trade diemakers in larger cities, how- 
ever, have so developed their service 
that in twenty-four hours the printer 
has his die. Many of the diemakers 
also perform the die cutting opera- 
tions for the printer. These firms 
are equipped with cutting and creas- 
ing presses larger than the platen 
presses used by the printer. 


























GRIER PRESS, Inc. 


600 West Van Buren Street CHICAGQO 
Phone: HAYmarket 3385 
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| The 


Makers of | 
STEEL RULE CUTTING 


DIES 


of every size and design for use on printing presses 
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Specialists in | 


STEEL RULE DIE CUTTING | 
for the trade 


USE STEEL RULE DIES WE WILL MAKE THE 
(dies that cut to register) for DIES, and you can do the cut- 


Folders, Covers, Display ting on your printing presses, 
Cards, Window Trims, etc. or we will do the cutting for 
of every description. you. 


EASELS—We manufacture and keep in 
stock, both Single Wing and Double Wing 
Easels and will attach them if desired. 


Also specialists in 
DIE CUT ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 


—you should use this service 
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The progressive printer makes 
profitable use of these organizations, 
as it is possible to secure exact es- 
timates on this work from these firms. 
The printer derives his profit with- 
out labor on this operation in addi- 
tion to having a pleased customer. 

The field for this work is limitless 
and the returns are gratifying. On 
the next piece you are permitted to 
plan, consult with your trade die- 
maker and submit something different 
to that “hard boiled customer.” 


Die-cut Advertising Novelties 


The die cutting of advertising 
novelties and other printed matter 
is probably one of the finishing 
touches to the printed product that 
has before it the greatest future. 
Die cutting, it may well be said, is 


oversize dec agon styles 





Courtesy of Grier Press, Incorporated, Chicago 


A die-cut outline of the design 
greatly enhances this modernistic 
display card, the irregular edge ar- 
resting the attention of the pros- 
pective purchaser, which is the first 
requisite of display advertising. 





coming to the front more and more, 
and there is no doubt but that it 
will receive a great deal more con- 
sideration in the future. It is a 
finishing operation that pays well, 
for once a customer is shown the in- 
creased effectiveness that is given to 
his publicity matter through die cut- 
ting, and how much more likely it 
is to attract attention when so fin- 
ished, he generally is willing to pay 
the extra price. 

The possibilities for using cut- 
out forms are practically unlimited, 
depending solely upon the ingenuity 
and creative genius of the designer. 


The field, too, is practically un- 
limited. Greeting cards, holiday 
cards, place cards, novelties, and 


various other lines of work can, by 
adding the finishing touches given 








This attractive display is made of 
two cards joined together. The up- 
per portion of the human figures are 
die-cut and stand out at some dis- 
tance from the effective die- 
cut background. 
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them by die cutting, be arranged 
and prepared in attractive form. 


In planning these cut-outs the first 








Courtesy of Grier Press, Inc. 


In ad- 

dition to the upper edge of the card being 

outlined, the wing and ball are also die- 
cut. It is attached to the background, 


A two-plane die-cut display card. 


step is, of course, the design. ‘This 
can be arranged through any good 
commercial artist, or rather a good 
free lance artist, who will be glad 
to receive such orders and will be 
quite moderate in his charges, espe- 
cially if he has not as yet copped 
the fame that all artists are hunting 
night and day. 

One important point must always 
be kept in mind when the drawings 
are made or sketched: The color 
must be allowed to extend slightly 
beyond the intended cut-out portion 
so that if the cutting is out of register 
it will not be noticed. 

When the die is ready for the 
press it is locked up in a chase in 
the same manner as a type form. 


To say that the makeready must be 
carefully done, is just to state the 
case mildly; it is an extremely im- 
portant factor in the production of 
good die cutting, as the entire die 
must be made to cut through the sheet 
cleanly. This gives a clean-cut edge 
to the job. The printed sheets are fed 
into the press and removed in the 
same manner as for printing. The 
work of separating the cut sheets is a 
simple one and can easily be done by 
girls who are accustomed to handling 
paper. 


SAMFORO! 
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roam of Grier ine ‘Ine. 


A simple but effective die-cut outline of 
the article advertised. One of the best 
of the many methods used to impress a 

product upon the consciousness ol 

the buying public. 

The form is usually made with a 
wood base like an electrotype. This 
base is cut through as shown on the 
design and steel cutting rules are 
inserted in the incisions of the saw. 
Pieces of cork pasted to the base will 
help to hold the stock both before and 
after the blade contacts with the stock. 




















From Our Bookshelves 


Interesting Books Critically Reviewed 
By Ye Fditor 


OME YEARS AGO we heard it stated 
S that books for printers were 
hard to find; especially books cover- 
ing the production and management 
end of the printing business. At that 
time the complaint was more or less 
justified; today it would be out of 
place as such books are published 
practically every week. To make our 
readers acquainted with some of 
these books we have given them the 
once over and will here give you an 
unbiased opinion of their worth: 

THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK, by 
Craig R. Spicher. The author is an 
old-timer in the printing business; he 
is a craftsman with long experience 
in pressroom details and _ require- 
ments, having been pressroom super- 
intendent of the Roycrofters and in- 
structor in presswork at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; at present 
he is at the head of the technical 
research work of the Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. The experiences gained in 
these positions surely have made him 
qualified to write books on the prac- 
tice of presswork. 

The present volume is the revised 
and enlarged second edition of the 
book. The first edition was so well 
received that practically every copy 
was sold. It was issued primarily 
for use in the classroom of the print- 
ing schools then popping up by the 
dozen every month. In the second 


edition the aim has been to meet the 
demand of the pressroom worker for 
a comprehensive and authoritative 
treatise on presswork: a guide on the 
general subject as well as on its de- 
tailed phases. As such it is a valued 
addition to the literature of the print- 
ing industry that should find favor 
with master and journeyman alike. 

The book sells at $5.50 and may be 
obtained from Marshall’s, Downers 
Grove, Illinois. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
The author is art director of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, one 
of the best known advertising agen- 
cies in the country, and this would 
be a recommendation in itself. The 
book, however, is so outstanding in 
makeup and contents that it needs no 
other recommendation. It is primar- 
ily addressed to those who expect to 
make a living in the advertising field 
as designers or creators of advertis- 
ing material; therefore its aim is to 
give the beginner in advertising art, 
the embryo artist, a glimpse into the 
machinery of actual practice. It is an 
attempt to fill in some of the gaps 
between the completion of study and 
the first job. This it does through 
questions and answers. The ques- 


tions cover every phase of the crea- 
tive and reproductive arts and the 
answers are explicit and to the point. 
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The book is published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York, and sells at 
$4. It is nicely made up and has a 
number of illustrations in the text 
and in tipped plates. 


THE Press CONGRESS OF THE WORLD 
IN SWITZERLAND, edited by Walter 
Williams, dean of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri. As the name implies, the book 
is a record of the press congress of 
the world in Switzerland in 1926 and 
as such contains a description and 
detailed study of the doings of this 
great congress. 


The book has 249 pages, is bound 
in cloth, and may be obtained from 
the E. W. Stephens Publishing Com- 
pany, Columbia, Mo. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT, by Herbert G. Stockwell. As 
a plant executive you naturally are 
interested in the problems of business 
management, not alone because they 
are the problems of your boss but 
also because they 2re likely to be 
your own problems some day. The 
next step in your career may be into 
an office of your own or into the 
management of another’s plant. In 
both cases knowledge of business 
management is needed. The object of 
this book is both to assist young men 
to learn about the jobs higher up 
and to stimulate the desire of those 
possessing managing ability into or- 
ganized effort to qualify as man- 
agers. In form it is an outline of the 
important business activities of the 
day, their functions and offices, and 
tells how the managers of those 
offices think, feel, and act. 


276 pages, gold stamped cloth 
binding. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, at $4. 


— 


THE FINANCING OF BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISES, by Avard L. Bishop, professor 
of business administration, Yale Uni- 
versity. A comprehensive study of 
all the different phases of the work 
of financing business enterprises js 
given in this book. Not only is the 
process of financing itself described, 
but a careful analysis is made of all 
the different types of corporation se- 
curities, concluding with the methods 
of raising funds for corporate pur- 
poses. 

616 pages in gold-stamped cloth 
binding. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, at $s. 

Waste Not—WaAntT Nort, by Sco- 
ville Hamlin. This is a treatise 
against waste in general, not par- 
ticularly in the printing industry. It 
covers a big subject, to which the 
welfare of millions is intimately re- 
lated, the future of mankind involved. 

224 pages in a red gold-stamped 
cloth binding. Published by Dor- 
rance & Co., Philadelphia, at $2. 


ee 
How to Print on Dull-Coated Stock 


Pressmen as a general rule are 
not anxious to print on dull-coated 
stock because of the trouble usually 
encountered. In general, the matt 
surfaced or dull-coated art papers 
are not as firmly surfaced as the 
everyday coated papers must be by 
the very nature of the machine finish 
in their manufacture. The dull-sur- 
faced papers are softer and more 
receptive than those with the highly 
glazed finish. Remembering this, 
use a soft-bodied ink which is de- 
signed to penetrate the surface. The 
thin inks are unsuitable. Refer sam- 
ple of paper to your inkmaker. 















Metallic Printing Inks 


And How to Use Them Properly 


By Courtesy of the 


Sleight Metallic Ink Company 


O OBTAIN the best possible results 
Breen the use of metallic inks 
the following suggestions should be 
carefully read and followed. If this 
is done there is nothing to separate 
metallic printing inks from ordinary 
printing ink as a commercial asset. 

THE GOLD Bronze INKs. It must be 
borne in mind that it is the varnish 
which causes the powder to print and 
is the medium for holding the pow- 
der on the paper surface. The rela- 
tive amount of each ingredient is of 
great importance, as there must be 
enough varnish to carry the powder 
and so prevent clogging, while there 
must not be such an excess of var- 
nish that the brightness of the lustre 
is damaged; the ink should flow 
freely, having the consistency of a 
free-working letterpress ink. No set 
proportions of powder and varnish 
can be given. This must be left to 
the discretion of the printer, but the 
following information is given with 
a view of helping him. 

Carefully study the nature of the 
stock for penetration and character 
of surface, and mix the ink to the 
required consistency to suit the job, 
always working the ink as thin as 
possible so long as it covers well. 
Work that is about half covered by 
printing face usually requires equal 
proportions of powder and varnish 
by weight; lighter faced forms, about 
45 per cent powder and 55 per cent 


varnish; heavy and solid surfaced 
forms, 60 per cent varnish and 40 
per cent powder, and in some cases 
thinner according to the absorption 
of the paper. 

First mix desired quantity of var- 
nish and powder to a stiff paste like 
putty, stirring or rubbing it well; 
then add more varnish until ink is 
reduced to printing consistency. It 
must not be short or butter-like. If 
mixed correctly you will get not only 
a clean result but proper density and 
brilliancy. 

If the ink collects on the plates or 
rollers after running a short time 
you are using too much powder. 
Thin with varnish. Mix the ink only 
as required, keeping tins closed. 

THE SILVER BRONZE INkKs. Owing to 
the lightness of the powder, different 
proportions are applicable. The av- 
erage proportions are two parts var- 
nish to one part powder by weight, 
but this must be slightly altered ac- 
cording to the job in hand. 

THE MAKEREADY AND THE IMPRES- 
SION. Make ready in another color 
and do not let your machine stand 
for any length of time after you have 
run up the gold or silver bronze ink. 
In making ready, dress platen or 
cylinder with soft packing, with a 
hard draw-on taut sheet to obviate 
any feathering in printing, as a 
cushion impression is required with 
a hard upper sheet next to the printed 
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sheet. Use only a light impression 
to lift ink from type or plates. Be 
careful about underlaying the forms 
and interlaying where plates are 
used. Do not get above “type-high.” 
Get an exact evenness, insuring uni- 
formity of impression and rolling. 
THE Routers. An essential point is 
to use good live rollers, preferably 
those which are tacky and made 
from a composition which is not too 
hard, for the tackiness aids in pick- 
ing up the powder from the distribu- 
tors and deposits cleaner upon the 
form. On platen machines the diam- 
eter of the driving wheels should be 
the same as the rollers. On cylinder 
machines see that all lateral end mo- 
tion of the form rollers is eliminated. 
This ensures perfect time rolling. In 
using metallic inks the printing 
rollers cannot be driven by friction 
unless you under-ink or rub the ink 
off the form, which causes filling up. 
Too much friction by the vibrators 
injures the lustre of the ink. Set the 
form rollers evenly and lightly on 
all forms. On machines where roller 
bearers are not adjustable, it will be 
found of advantage to use adjustable 
roller supporters, thus enabling the 
full size of the press to be used, as 
supporters overlap the chase and can 
be adjusted to take up any unneces- 
sary rub off the form. They also 


prevent damage to rollers while 
working. 
Use the minimum number of 


rollers, as too many rollers create 
friction, which cuts up the powder, 
causing it to lose its polish. The 
exact number of rollers is left to the 
judgment of the printer. The lighter 
the form the fewer the rollers. For 
heavier forms add rollers, for it 
stands to reason that a_ certain 


October 


amount of evaporation takes place, 
and the friction that would be cre- 
ated by too many rollers on the 
lighter forms would cause the ink to 
lose certain working qualities and 
ingredients that are essential to suc- 
cessful printing. Naturally on heay- 
ier forms you have a freer flow 
from the duct; consequently you can 
add more rollers. 

How To WasH Up. It is wise to 
wash up midway through your day’s 
run, after which always wipe the 
rollers with a damp rag, thus oblit- 
erating all traces of grease or oil, 
which is very detrimental. Kerosene 
oil removes this ink thoroughly and 
quickly from the rollers. 

THE Dryinc. Should difficulty be 
experienced as regards drying on cer- 
tain papers, it may be that too much 
powder is being used, so more var- 
nish should be added accordingly. 
Also it will be found beneficial to 
mix the ink a few hours before ac- 
tual use, as this enables the powder 


,and varnish to amalgamate  thor- 
‘oughly. If these two remedies fail, 


a small proportion of special drier 
may be used, but this should not be 
added unless absolutely necessary. 

On BAsE SIZES FOR UNDERGROUND 
PRINTING. If and when gold or sil- 
ver bronze inks will not print 
satisfactorily with one impression, 
ideal results can be obtained by first 
printing an under-ground with paper 
base size and with transparent cover 
base size for cover papers. When 
printing base, carry as much color 
as possible. On long runs, work base 
about four or five hours, and gold 
or silver bronze in four or five 
hours; it is not advisable to work on 
two presses owing to the necessity of 
having perfect register. 








The News of the Month 


As Told by the Manufacturers 
By Ye Editor 


P TO A FEW YEARS AGO not much 
U attention was paid to heat and 
cold in the pressroom, nor to the 
moisture in the air. The pressmen 
and feeders knew when it was boil- 
ing hot and freezing cold, of course, 
and they surely could feel it all over 
the body when the high relative hu- 
midity forced the perspiration in 
streams from the pores of their hide. 
But that was about all the attention 
given to it. Whether or not these 
conditions had any effect on their 
work was never considered. 

Lately, however, it has been given 
considerable attention and in many 
different ways. It has, for instance, 
time after time been proved by ob- 
servers in many countries that paper 
takes up moisture in a damp atmos- 
phere and gives it off in a dry one, 
and that these changes cause an ex- 
pansion or contraction of the sheet, 
especially across the sheet where the 
fibers lay side by side. This is due 
to the fact that individual fibers 
change in width far more readily 
than they do in length when they are 
influenced by moisture. 

This seems to prove that an atmos- 
phere in constant change from wet 
to dry will influence the paper stock 
in such a way that register is out of 
the question as well as cause loss of 
pressroom time. With this condition 
in view the engineers of the country 
began to experiment with possible 
remedies, and the result has been re- 


markable. The engineers of the 
Southworth Machine Company, Port- 
land, Maine, for instance, hit on the 
idea of combining a water-spraying 
humidifier with a paper conditioner 


























The Southworth Humidifier 


and thus has obtained atmospheric 
conditions in the pressroom that are 
well-nigh ideal. 

The humidifier is designed to 
throw cold water in the form of mist 
through the pressroom. It consists of 
what may be called a set of cylin- 
ders, means for throwing water with 
great force against the teeth of a 
stationary circular grid, a motor op- 
erating on one-eighth horsepower, a 
fan patterned after an airplane pro- 
peller, and an automatic control 
valve so sensitive to changes in hu- 
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“PERFECTION” QUOINS 


Will Remove Your Worry Regarding 
Forms on Your High Speed Presses 


Write for Information 


J. RUESCH PTG. MACH. CO. 
484 Market St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Three 
Essentials 
of Gold Ink 
Printing 
The Right Ink. 


The right paper and a good 
makeready. 


We furnish the Ink. 
Gold Seal Metallic Ink 


Dries on the Paper but not on Press 


Directions for Use Mailed on Request 


The 


E.W. MEYER CO. 
129 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





‘compartments are 





Static 


Use Wanner’s Static Copper Wound 
Tinsel to carry away your Static Elec- 
tricity. Sold im 12 yard rolls for $1.30. 
Discounts ‘for,large orders. 


Send for Sample 
THE WANNER COMPANY 
716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Send us your orders for New Equipment 
and Supplies 














midity that it operates within two 
minutes of such a change. At its 
largest diameter the size of this hv- 
midifier is fourteen inches. Still it js 
efficient enough to regulate the rela- 
tive humidity in a space of fourteen 
thousand cubic feet. Every humidi- 
fier is provided with its own indi- 
vidual control, so that the humidity 
in each section of the pressroom will 
be controlled by local conditions. 
The Southworth paper conditioner 
is closely connected with this humid- 
ity and air control and provides an 
up-to-date method of preparing paper 
stock for the pressroom. It is built 
in all sizes from the single-compart- 
ment machine up to machines with 
ten or twelve compartments. These 
compartments are made to accommo- 


date sheets of any size up to 50 by 72 


inches. In the smaller sizes two rows 
of sheets may be hung side by side, 
thus doubling the capacity of the 
machine. Each compartment will ac- 
commodate four thousand sheets of 
stock of sixty pounds or lighter. These 
independent of 
each other but receive the same 
amount of air. The air shutters are 
so constructed that in each compart- 
ment the air current can be shut off 
or turned on at will without disturb- 
ing the air movement in any other 
compartment; thus, while one com- 
partment may be loaded or unloaded, 
air conditioning is proceeding in all 
the other compartments. One hour’s 
exposure in the machine is sufficient 
for the perfect conditioning of stock 
sixty pound or lighter. 

With both of these machines in- 
stalled a guarantee that ninety-five 
per cent of all work done will be in 
perfect commercial register is given 
with each installation. 
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A Miehle Vertical Chase 

The Sandblom Steel Chase Com- 
pany, 422 South Clinton Street, Chi- 
cago, is manufacturing and market- 
ing a special chase for the Miehle 
Vertical press. ‘This chase has a 
cross bar dividing it in such a way 
that forms may be locked in it with 
the last possible amount of furni- 
ture. As shown in the illustration, 





REC enc tie naar 


Miehle Vertical Chase 


forms under five inches may be locked 
up in the upper part and forms 
under seven and a half inches in the 
lower part of the chase. 


og 

The Craftsman Line-up Table 
An entirely efficient table for quick 
line-up of press sheets and prepara- 
tion of strike sheets and layouts is 
one of the necessities in the up-to- 
date composing room. It pays for it- 
self in a short time in better register 
and time saved. When James West 
began to market the Craftsman Line- 
up Table he served the printers and 
lithographers better than he knew; it 
proved to be a real help. This table 
is equipped with quickly adjustable 
guides and clamps securing the sheet 
to the table in exact position desired 
and at press points of contact. 








The AMSCO 


Power-Mitering Machine 


allan ——4 








fills a long felt need for 
practical printers who want 


work done quickly and 
accurately. 


Its outstanding feature is 
the method of cutting from 
the top—the work is held 
stationary and the tool is 
movable. This insures an ac’ 
curate cut that leaves no burrs 
or rough edges. 


Write for Literature 
Other AMSCO Products 


are 
AMSCO Saw and Trimmer, Printers’ 
Bench Saw, Electrically Welded Chases, 
Brass and Steel Galleys, Brass Rule, 
Low-Slug Cutter, Combination Cutter 
and Mitering Machine, Rule and 
Lead Cutters, Hand Mitering Ma- 
chine, Make-up Man's Cutter, News- 
paper Make-up Trucks, Steel Roller 
Supporters, All Iron Form Trucks, 
Amscol (cleaner) Anti-Offset Com- 
pound. 


American Steel Chase 
Company 
122-130 Centre St., New York 
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The Stayput Quoin 

The Becker Printing Specialties, 
208 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
are calling attention to the Stayput 
quoin of Curtis-McGee, New York 
City. Properly used this quoin will 
not slip and will thus save a number 
of lost hours in the pressroom. They 
eliminate the plugging of quoins on 
register work and assure a perfect 
lock of the form throughout the en- 
tire run. The quoins sell at $7.50 and 
$9.00 a dozen pairs. 


oe 
The Stolp-Gore Jogger 


The manufacturers call this an au- 
tomatic jogger, but it is more than 
that. The four shelves at the head 
of the machine are really gathering 
boxes to be used when gathering 
ofice forms in duplicate, triplicate, 
and quadruplicate and will save 
about one-third of the girl’s time 
used for gathering. These shelves 
have a capacity of five hundred 
sheets double folio. For calendar 








The Stolp-Gore Jogger 


work six of these shelves may be 
used at each end, making the ma- 
chine one of the most useful in the 


business. When the forms are gath- 
ered in sets they are placed within 
the aluminum walls of the machine 
and jogged up in nifty piles. The 
machine will cut down the cost of 
labor and produce better work in a 
shorter time. Who could ask more? 


Sd 
The Bulldog Grip Gauge 


This is a platen press gauge man- 
ufactured and marketed by W. L. 
Angel, 737 East Sixty-third Street, 
Portland, Oregon. This gauge has a 
number of advantages: It will not 
catch the feeding sheet; the gauge 
bumpers penetrate the tympan and 
the guiding tongue automatically 
locks and will not work forward; it 
has no screws or anything to work 
loose by the vibration of the press or 
by contact with the feeding sheet. 








BULLDOG 


GRIP GAUGES 


For Platen Presses 


WON’T catch feeding sheet, 
slip, work loose or wear out. 


Set of 3 -- $2.50 


W. L. ANGEL 
737 E. 63rd Street, N. 
Portland. Oregon 
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Modern Rule Printing 


The Giant Specialty of the Industry 
By William C. Hollister 


HE HUMBLE SALES SLIP, lowest 

form of printed blankwork, now 
leads all other kinds of printing, 
numerically, in the third largest in- 
dustry of the United States. 


manufactured in the city of Water- 
bury, Connecticut, and is distributed 
by the Chicago corporation which con- 
trols the basic patents, some fifteen in 
number, covering the idea. 





Premium coupons, bank de- 
posit slips, and picture the- 
ater tickets have been rel- 
egated to minor positions in 
the great fields of commerce, 
thrift, and pleasure. In 
other words, the major por- 
tion of the traffic of the na- 
tion, as well as its com- 
merce, is now recorded on 
ruled blanks, about 4 by 6 
inches in size, similar to the 








In the city of Detroit 
alone fourteen printing es- 
tablishments are advertis- 
ing themselves as “rule- 
form specialists,” all of 
them producing in addi- 
tion to the small sales slips 
larger blank forms, oc- 
casionally more than a 
hundred square inches in 
size, for the use of auto- 
mobile and accessory man- 








form shown in next column. 

Nearly two score great 
printing plants, specially equipped for 
this class of work, produce the sales- 
books, as they are termed, for the 
retail merchants of the country. Many 
of these plants also manufacture the 
recording machines which use the 
duplicate and triplicate slips required 
to carry the individual sales transac- 
tion to the permanent accounting 
system. 

It has been estimated that nine 
hundred billion sales tickets are used 
annually in the United States and 
Canada, nearly all of which are 
printed from forms produced by the 
invention of a Chicago linotyper. 

Each month more than a million 
feet of brass material which prints 
the vertical rules in these forms is 


Wm. C. Hollister 


ufacturers, who furnish the 
sheets to their dealers 
in every corner of the civilized 
world. 


With few exceptions, these 
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al 
A Made-up Rule Form 
The illustration shows seven six-point lino- 
type rules and a two-point monotype rule, 
broached and vertical rules inserted, ready 
for the press or the electrotyper. 
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Detroit firms are licensees of the 
Chicago patents covering the new 
method of casting the master form. 

From Seattle, Dayton, Hamilton 


and Shelby, Ohio; from Newport 
News and Baltimore; from Los An- 








which the business of the world could 
not be handled. Highly ingenious 
machines interleave the slips with 
carbon paper, number them in tripli- 
cate, and attach the covers from 
which the sales total is computed. 





; Through a Magnifying Glass | ’ 
Fifty of these slugs, with as many broaches or indentions as desired, 
may be finished in a minute. 


geles and Boston; from Huntington, 
West Virginia, and Sturgis, Michi- 
gan, carloads of sales slips are 
shipped daily, and hundreds of men 
and women toil day and night num- 
bering, gathering, and binding tons 
of the little ruled sheets without 





One of Chicago’s inventors, AshtonG. 
Stevenson, took the first step toward 
solving the blankwork problem in 
1909, when he evolved, in the lino- 
type section of the Manz-Hollister 
Press, the lino-tabler matrix. This 
idea was quickly amplified by Stev- 
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enson, and the original cross-rule 
broach was perfected and patented. 
Other features of the underlying 
principle were patented, until about 
fifteen United States patents were is- 
sued to Stevenson and his associates. 

Since the early part of 1918, un- 
ceasing effort has been made to per- 
fect the multiple lino-tabler broach, 
which is the device now in almost 
general use for composing statistical 





work and ruled blank forms. The 
new device is the joint product of 
the brains of Stevenson, Leo M. 
Chapman, who erected the first 
Linotype machines in South Amer- 
ica, E. M. Hollister, and the writer. 

The multiple broach is really a 
composite machine, as it includes 
various advantageous features taken 
from the device of Gus Wallin, of 
Omaha; a similar idea of Eugene 


The Multiple Broach 
This machine is the foundation of the whole lino-tabler system. 
holes in the face of slugs or strip rules into which brass rules corresponding to the size 


and shape of the holes are inserted and cut to size. ; 
alignment and practically no white space between the cross and vertical rules. 


It cuts triangular 


The finished job shows perfect 
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Canfield, of Utica, N. Y.; and the 
James Cox patent, another Chicago 
invention, all these having been ac- 
quired by the Chicago Lino-Tabler 
Company. Due to this principle of 
ruling slug forms on their surface, 
the lino-tabler system has become 
the means of producing government 
statistical reports in almost every 
state of the Union, the Canadian 
provinces, and throughout the world. 

At Demerara, British Guiana, and 
other of the Latin-American repub- 
lics; in every capital of South Amer- 
ica; and in Honolulu, the lino-tabler 
idea rules supreme, both literally and 
figuratively speaking; while in Aus- 
tralia, not only the trade linotypers 
use the system, but the printing trade 
schools at Melbourne and Sydney 
teach the idea to apprentices about 
to be graduated. Throughout South 
Africa, the Argus Newspaper Syndi- 
cate operates a string of newspaper 
and job printing plants, from Bula- 
wayo to Salisbury, South Rhodesia, 
every one of which specializes in 
lino-tabler work. 

An installation plan is_ being 
worked out which contemplates mak- 
ing the leading trade linotyper in all 
cities of any size the official repre- 
sentative and demonstrator of the 
multiple broach; most of the patrons 
of trade plants have more work for 
the broach than they care to give out, 
and many such have the broach in- 
stalled in their own plant. 

The constant aim of the manufac- 
turers of the lino-tabler equipment 
has been to make it indispensible to 
every printing office, regardless of 
the character of its mechanical type- 
setting equipment; thus the owner 
of a typesetting machine can produce 
ruled printing forms. 








Most Printers Are 
Civic 
Minded 


Visible Night 
and-Day 
Street-Name 


° (Gatchell 
Signs Patents) 


are printed from 
25 -line wood type, 
are mounted in 
non - rusting 
frames 6x25 inch- 
es, and are read- 
able at 300 feet, 
both night and day 


No progressive 
town or city can 
longer afford to 
permit its street 
intersections’ to 
# remain unmarked. 
Visible Night- 
and-Day  Street- 
Name Signs are 
indestructible, re- 
quire no wiring, 
“| and can be in- 
stalled in ten 
minutes on any 
| type of light post. 


The cost of Visible Night-and-Day 
Street-Name Signs is not prohibitive; 
in fact, will be found surprisingly low. 


PRINTERS, boost your town with 
modern-day PRINTED name signs. 


Visible Night-and-Day 


Street-Name Signs Inc 


WILLIAM C. HOLLISTER 
President and General Manager 


100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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CALENDAR PADS 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
COMPANY, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample books 
and prices. 














EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE—25 H. P. D. G. 220 volts 
General Electric motor with Kohler 


System of Control, including 4 snap 
switches, suitable for a Rotary Press, 
also severa) smaller motors. Address 
Box 126, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR SALE—Latham No. 00 Wire 
Stitcher with motor, 2 heads for nar- 
row and wide stitch. Address Box 121, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR SALE—Reconditioned No. 1—%” 
Latham Wire Stitcher; motor equipped. 
Priced low for quick disposal. Address 
Box 122, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOLDERS—Used, first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE — 28 x 42 Dexter Jobbing 
Folder in good running condition. Bar- 
gain for quick sale. Address Box 127, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR SALE—Smyth book sewing ma- 
chine. First class condition. Address 
Box 101, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





SIX COLUMN QUARTO BABCOCK 
Reliance Standard; 8x12 and 12x18 old 
series Chandler & Price job press, 7 
column quarto with 2 page _ insert 
Eclipse folder; 20 inch Advance paper 
cutter. Prices very reasonable. W. B. 
Jones, Minden, La. 








FOR SALE—Brackett stripping machine 
complete with motor. Like new. Ad- 
dress Box 113, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR SALE—Round Corner Cutting Ma- 
chine with 10 knives. Address Box 119, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. 
Two keyboards and two casters, com- 
plete, now running. Also extra Kennerly 
matrices. Pittsburgh Monotype Compo- 
sition Co., 401 Manufacturers Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








KNIFE GRINDERS 





Send us your knives, 
all kinds, by mail or 
express. Dull or poorly 
sharpened knives cost 
money in more ways 
than one. 
Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear-- 
born St., Chicago, Ill 


Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn S8t., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W. 


Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 





Proudfit devices can be secured from 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
10-16 Logan St., N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED — REPRESENTATIVES in 
each city with experience in selling edi- 
tion book binding and specially made 
book catalog, magazine and telephone 
directory covers. Philip V. Spinner & 
Company, 732 Sherman St., Chicago. 








FOR SALE—Tatum Power Punch with 
punches and dies. Address Box 107, 
Graphie Arts Monthly. 





Largest central stock printing, binding 
and folding box equipment. Send for 
Wanner’s Bulletin. The Wanner Com- 
pany, 714-16 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





NUMBERING MACHINES 





WE CLEAN. REPAIR AND RENT 
automatic numbering machines. Rental 
rate is fifty cents per day. Columbia 


Stamp Works, 428 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


Telephone Wabash 3626. 
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SAW SHARPENING 





SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago; One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 


return postage. Larger than 6” 


76c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. 
new blades. 


Get our prices on 








SCHOOLS 





MILO BENNETT is acknowledged the 
world’s 
etructor. 
school is large, filled with fine machines. 
If a slow operator, let Bennett fit you 
for a big paying job; 
some branch of the business at poor 
wages, let Bennett teach you to oper- 
ate. 
for correspondence course with key- 
board. Free literature. 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 


finest Linotype-Intertype in- 
He holds world records. His 


if working at 


Low tuition at school; only $28 


Milo Bennett’s 





TYPESETTING MACHINES 





LINOTYPE & INTERTYPE BARGAINS 


Intertype C.S.M. like new......... $3000 
Two Model 8—18,000 serial....... 2300 
Four Model 5—12,000 serial....... 1400 
One Model 4—24,000 serial........ 1000 


Six Model 18—low base, water cooled, 
two molds, Universal knife block and 
ejector, magazines. Late escapement, 
Magazines interchangeable with 5s, &% 
and 14s. $2000.00. Two Model Ks, two 
magazines, two sets of mats, $950.00, 
One Model 14, 35483 rebuilt, three new 
fonts, $3400.00. 
SUPERIOR LINOTYPE SALES & 
SERVICE BUREAU 
629-631 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 








WANTED—TO BUY 





WANTED—One vertical slotting ma- 
chine and rotary scoring machine. In 
good condition. For immediate delivery, 
Box No. 123, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





SPACEBAND CLEANER 





LABOR SAVING DEVICE, simple, easy 
to operate, saves more in life of space- 
bands and matrices alone than its cost. 
Does away with a 
dirty task. Write for descriptive cir- 
cular. 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


disagreeable and 


The Rockaway Co., 4928 Vliet 








LUDLOW wanted. Must be in good 
condition. Address Box 124, Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 

WANTED—Model B. Kelly Press in 


good condition. Give serial number. 
Box No. 125, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


BEVEL SAW, with trimmer, must be in 
good condition. Mayer Press, 235 Collins 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























GUMMED PAPER SEALS 


FOR SEALING MAILING FOLDERS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 


COLORS 


Red, Dark and Light 
Blue, Dark and Light 
Green, Orange, Yellow, 
Purple, Kraft, Black, 
White, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Carried in Stock in 3%”, 1”, 144”, 14%4” and 114” Diameters 


Plain or “Wavy” Edge. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. H. WILLSON COMPANY 


“Finishers for Printers Since 1899’’ 


501 S. Dearborn Street 


Telephone Harrison 2129 





PRICES 
One Inch Size 


25,000...@20c *” 
50,000...@17ye ™ 
100,000...@15¢ ”™ 


Samples on Request 


Chicago, Ill. 
































In San Francisco 
$20.000 IN ORDERS 


were received from Photo-Engravers 
west of the Rocky Mountains alone at 
arecent Photo-Engravers’ Convention 








| | MIT Mt || | | | | Precision, Ease of Operation, 
| | | 1 | | | | | | Register, Automask Friskets and 
| Rigid Bed Construction were 

| | the overpowering influences 
| | which proved the incomparable 
HA} | | Pid virtues of the VANDERCOOK 
HURHA RA RRORRAROEL Proving Machine. 














There are special 
Vandercook Proof 
Presses for every 
requirement of 
PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
and 
ENGRAVERS 





Write today! 


Give us your special needs and 
No. 17 ' let us recommend the most 


FOR PRINTERS suitable VANDERCOOK 
Isan automatic inking Vandercook Proof 
Press with a printing surface 17x25 


Foreign Distributors: 
EUROPE: Baker Sales 


Co., London, England 
VANDERCOOK & SONS  Cixabs Toronte Type 
a is Fdry. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press AUSTRALIA AND NEW 

e e e 3 1 C 
902 N. Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago, Ill. ZEALAND: Alex Cowan 











& Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 













On the Track 


In a Folder 
Its PROFIT 


ROM coast to coast over 7,000 Baum Folders and 


Suction Feeds are making money for their owners | 


every day .. .Ina folder it’s profit that counts. . . And 
that’s what you get out of a Baum. 


Lowest first cost of any quality folder means lowest 
carrying charges; simplicity and ease of operation be- 


yond precedent means lowest-salaried operator; small — 


motor from light circuit cuts power costs; elimination 
of spoilage; maximum average hourly production; up- 


keep charges averaging less than one dollar a year per 
folder. 


Install a Baum on approval—without expense or obliga- 
tion to buy. Fold your most difficult job and note the 
hair-line accuracy and no marring or marking of the 
most delicate stock. 


Baum Folders pay for themselves before you pay for 
them in our payment-out-of-folder-earnings-plan. 


Vv 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM) 


617 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





It’s Endurance} 


oe 


— 








